e, than our own expendi- 
will be created from 


armaments. 

the figures: Germany 
a” to pay an annuity of 
an 26 per cent of the 


ato 


as the 


t enjoy that resiliency 


’ ' 


rn 


which we are 


in this country 
within reason. 


t be reduced until ex- 


e+ 


within reason. 


(hath i 
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and peoples may hold different views. 
‘are settled, is to say that there is 


ito be no disarmament. 


“For myself | refuse to concede tha, 


"| force is the only power left, or that 


it should be the dominating and con- 
trolling power. It cannot be possible. 


*}Reason and justice must still have 
‘|their place in the affairs of the world, 
jand-if leaders and 


statesmen are 
strong enough to place their reliance 
upon them, they will go far. I’ven- 
ture to declare, in the face of pro- 
fessional militarists, that no nation 
can long defy the public opinion of 
the civilized world, and especially no 
government can long defy the public 
opinion of their’ own people. And if 
this conference is conducted as an 


| appeal to the public opinion of the 


world and to the public opinions: of 


}the people of the respective coun- 


tries, it will accomplish far more than 
if it is conducted under the constant 
threat of dominating armaments.” 


CUBAN MISSION 
PROTESTS TARIFF 


‘American Capital Invested - in 
Sugar Industry Would Be In- 
jured by Proposed Duty of 
Fordney Bill, It Is Declared 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


: 


ne Bathe District of Columbia 
the time of its arriva ore a} 


“i 


r mt im 
= ore aa’ ig Sew pets Patna Fg 


age phe rei =P aa FO ys anf 
Thenvilied in ee : ney. tariff ‘bin may 
cause political apa economic insolv- 
ency in Cuba, and incidentally re- 
dound to the great disadvantage of 
American business, which the tariff 


é Hae as w , 
a > 2 


jis intended to benefit. 


While the mission is here primarily 
in the interests of securing a loan in 
this country, Cuban financial experts, 
through the courtesy of the Depart- 
ment of State, have had the oppor- 
tunity of presenting their. views to the 
tariff framers, whom they are trying 
to ‘convince that what is bad for Cuba 
must ultimately be bad for the United 
States, which, it is pointed out, stands 
to lose hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars through injury to the’ business 
and ¢ommerce of the republic. 

At the same time. it was pointed out, 
there is a large amount of erican 
capital invested also in railways and 
other business and commercial enter- 
prises in Cuba; and their welfare is 


,| dependent upon the general prosperity 


of Cuba. While an exact figure is 
difficult to obtain, it is estimated that 
altogether there is considerably more 
than $700,000, 000 of American’ capital 
invested in various lines of industry 
0 business in Cuba; and the amount 
has been growing from year to year. 
The amount of American capital in the 
island is far larger than that of any 
other foreign country, British and 
Canadian capital being second, but less 
than haif than that from the United 
States. | 
This is a most important factor. it 
is asserted, in the relations between 
the two countries, whose commercial 
exchange has been increasing rapidly, 
so that today Cuba buys from the 


worth of manufactured and other 
products annually, as compared with 
only half that amount several years 
ago. She is a better customer, the 
Statistics show, than the three next 
best South or Central American’ coun- 
tries, except Brazil, put together. 
_ More than 76 per cent of .Cuba's 
imports are from the United States 
and she sends an equal percentage of 
her products to this country. In 1919, 
for instance, out of $357,000,000 worth 
of imports into Cuba, 
worth or 76.1 per cent, were from 
the United States, and of her total 
exports valued at $573,000,000, the 


‘} amount sent to this country was $440,- 


000,000, which was 76.8 per_cent of 
the total. 

The Cuban mission has in preparation 
an exhaustive memorandum for the 
State Department. This will deal with 
the sugar and tobacco questions and 
the proposed loan which Cuba desircs 
to negotiate in the United States. 

The data which the mission is prepar- 
ing for the consideration of the State 
Department will cover the general 
ecopomic and financia) situa-ion in 
Cuba and form a basis on which the 
government here may act. It is ex- 
Sager the reports on sugar, tobacco, 
and ‘other products of Cuba will be 


ready by the middle of next week. 
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United States more than $500,000,000) 


$272,000,000 |- 


Alllied F mealies) \Conference in 
ang Decides Upon Distribu- 

Through International 
Si of Germian Scrip 


ss 


cable to The Christian Selene! 
Monitor from its ndent in Paris 
PARIS, France (Sunday) —Of ex- 
treme importance is the provisional 


'‘|decision of the financial conference 
, Sitting in conjunction with the Su- 


Preme Council to arrange for the dis- 
tribution, through a .consortium of 
bankers, international in character. 


land. including. German financiers, of 


the bonds to be received from Ger- 
many. This is the first definite step 
taken to make real use of these bonds, 
and it is believed that they will be 
split up into smaller shares and issued 
to the public on conuitions fo be de- 
termined by the bankers. 

.. Bxtraordinarily little notice is taken, 
by the French press of this proposal, 
and it appears*to have been hidden 
in the multiplicity of other conclu- 
sions reached on the crowded final 
day of the conference. The corre- 
“spondent of The Christian Science 
Monito:>, however, has made inquiries 
in a number of authoritative places, 
and it appears certain that, there is. 
about to be formed a group ‘of’ banks 
in whftch the Reichsbank, the Bank 
of England, The Banque de France, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., ‘and other American or- 
ganizations will figure, and that at a 
fairly early date money will be raised 
from the bonds probably by direct 
appeal to the investing public in 
America, Germany, France, ‘England 
and other allied and neutral coun- 


tries. 7 
Other Large Sums Due Soon - 


The Commission on Reparations at 
presént holds a bond for 12,000;000,006 
gold marks. It exists as a single bond, 
but Germary is prepared to substitute 
smaller negotiable amounts for this 
piece of paper, which it is of course 
impossible to handle in its present 
form. There is due in November the 
much larger pond of 38,000,000,000 
marks besides a bond of series C of 
82,000,000,000 matks, the latter bear- 
ing no interest and remaining un- 
negotiable for a number of years. 

The present proposals apply to A 
and B bonds, and it is understood that 
‘before being hafided over for dis- 
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beguratioss in dh to oe given by 
Germany to France by the Loucheur- 
Rathenau accord which is approved, 
and will now quickly be ratified. 
Obviously if Germany makes repara- 
tions in kind to France without 
thereby lessening her obligation to 
pay annuities for interest and the 
amortization charges of the bonds, 
then before the issue by the bankers 
France would cancel a corresponding 
number of the bonds she holds. 


Cest of Allied Armies 


The financial conference also agreed 
to the appointment of an American arbi- 
trator, presumably Mr. Boyden, to de- 
cide at what rate of exchange Bel- 
gium's war debts shall be paid. If 
such an arbitration is accepted, it may 
have serious consequences. The basis 
of a settlement of the debts at the 
exchange rates which prevailed when 
they were contracted, if laid down, will 
be considered as a precedent affecting 
the French and British debts. 

Many technical matters were dis- 
cussed, notably the apportionment of 
the first 1,000,000,000 marks paid by 
Germany. England claims that part is 
due to her for the cost of the armies 
of occupation and part toward the 
prior claims of Belgium. France, it 
was contended, has received payment 
in the shape of the capitalized value 
of the Sarre mines. This partition was 
accepted by Paul Doumer, the French 
Minister of Finance, but Aristide Bri- 
and, learning of it, refused to agree. 
The British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Robert Horne, pointed out 
that he believed he was meeting the 
negotiators armed with full powers. 

In the end it was decided to make 
the conclusion contingent on subse- 
quent ratification by France. The 
debit cost of sea- -borne coal from Ger- 
many to France was reduced to the 
price of land-borng coal up to the end 
of August, when more normal sea- 
borne prices will operate. American 
and British soldiers in Germany will 
be charged for at same rate as the 
French soldiers, plus 2 gold marks 


per day. 


ARGENTINA REQUIRES 
BIG AMERICAN LOAN 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—Parity 
between the Argentine peso and the 
United States .dollar cannot be re- 
established as a result of the pro- 
jected American loan of $50,000,000 to 
the Argentine Government, Gasper 


‘Cornille, a former manager of the 


Banco de la Nacion, declared in an 
address at the American Club here. He 
said that a $50,000,000 loan would not 
be sufficient to meet the needs of the 
situation. 

“The loan should be _ sufficiently 
large,” he continued, “to enable the 
United States to maintain close com- 
mercial relations with . Argentina, 
especially sirice the larger part of the 
proceeds would return to the United 
States’ in payment for merchandise 


‘will protect her new rights as if thev 


te materials. 


national wealth and progress. 


“NEWS SUMMARY 


An export of more than twice. as 
ask American coal as ih any: preced- 
“Ties year, and five times as much as in| 
ee, year preceding the,war is reported 

by the foreign trade record of the 
National City Bank for the fiscal year | 
just ended. The great increase was in 
large part due, /it ig said, to the de- 
cline in British coal exports. The 
recent prices for coal abroad have 
shown a marked | falling off. l- 4 


American agriculture will soon na 
placed definitely on the road back to 
prosperity, , according to William 8. 


Kenyon, United States Senator from} 


Iowa, ex-bdfficio leader of the “farm 
bloc” in Congress. The progtam of 
legislation which Congrese will put 
through at the present session, he’ 
says, will make the country, as well 
as the farmers, more hire stPty vi 

p. 5 


While the victors of the world war’ 
are threatening their prosperity by a 
continuation of the armament race, 
|Germany’s release from such activity 
‘will enable her to pay her indemnity 
and place her in a favorable indus- 
trial position, according to a state- 
ment that Senator Borah has just 
made for publication. He cannot 
agree with those who hold that no 
move for disarmament should be made 
until the differences between the na- 
tions are settled, for such a view, he 
holds, is equal to saying that there 
shall be mo disarmament at all. p.1 


—_—--—~— 


: 


Hundreds of millions of dollars of 
American capital invested in Cuba 
in .the sugar and other industries 
may be adversely affected by any con- 
ditions that help to injure Cuba's 


‘commerce, the special mission from 


the island declares in opposing the 
tariff duties on sugar in the Ford- 
ney bill. The object of the mission 
in this country is primarily to ne- 
gotiate a loan from the United States, 
the granting of which, it is infimated, 
is somewhat hindered by certain fea- 
tures of the old Spanish financial .sys- 
tem, retained in Cuba, which are qow 
anomalous and inefficient. p. i 
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The Fordney tariff bill, representing 
the Administration's efforts to carry 
out its pledge to reduce taxation, will 
be acted upon today at the Republican 
caucus of the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington. A _ statement 
from the White House says that the 
measure has been framed with the 
idea of equalizing taxation and not to 
benefit the wealthy at the “er of 
bea en ae p. 2 


ore ae ea 


ay L SOE Rm CH me a 
Saturday in an € fort to get the State. 
Der nt to take an active inter- 
est ‘- the restoration of Northern 
Epirus to Greece. While the depart- 
ment refused to give any promise of 
official aid, copies of the resolution 
adopted by the Senate in May, 1920, 
favoring the Greek claim, were certi- 
fied and sent to the United States Am- 
bassadors in London and (Paris 
through the efforts of Senators Lodge 
of Massachusetts and King of Utah. 
p. 4 


Concurrent with the sending of a 
reply to Mr. de Valera the British 
Premier has issued the terms of the 
letter written by General Smuts to 
the Sinn Fein leader. The letter ad- 
vises Mr. de Valera to leave Ulster 
alone for the present and to con- 
centrate on a free'constitution for the 
remaining 26 counties and through 
the successful running of the Irish 
State and pull of economic and other 
peaceful forces eventually to bring 
that Province imto the State. The 
South African Premier declares thar 
if Ireland accepts the terms offered 
she will become a sister dominion in 
the great circle of equal states who 


were their own. p. 1 


Several important questions have 
been decided by the financial confer- 
ence sitting in conjunction with the 
Supreme Council in Paris. Of great 


interest is the provisional decision to} 


arrange for the distribution, through 
a consortium of bankers, of bonds ,to 
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Upholders of League of Nations | 
‘Pleased That the Supreme 
Council Has Referred Silesian 

Problem to It for Solution 


| Special cable to 
hitor from its 

LONDON, England (Sunday)—The 
decision of the Supreme Council to 
refer the vexed question of Upper 
Silesia to the League of Nations has 
given rise to undisguised satisfaction 
among the upholders of the League. 
Se recently as last week Lord Robert 
Cecil, on the floor of the House of 
‘Commons, indignantly criticized the 
government for its qualified support 
of the League and its failure to come 
right out into the open and shed upon 
it the approval of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Great Britain will be represented by 
three delegates at the coming Assem- 
bly of the League at Geneva in Sep- 
tember, but none of them, according 
to Lord Robert, is really in touch, with 
popular opinion in régard to the 
League. Its adherents have watched 
the speeches of the British Prime 
Minister with care during recent 
months for indications that the cllied 
powers, which first gave the League 
its start, were determined to give that 
body work to do and an opportunity 
to win its spurs in the sphere which 
It claims as its own, namely the pres- 
ervation of international peace. 


The Work Accomplished 

It was hoped, and efforts are being 
made to secure the fulfillment of the 
hope, that Mr. Lloyd George might he 
prevailed upon to go to Geneva and 
lend the weight of his great prestige 
in the international conferences to the 
opening ceremony of the Assembly. 


e Christian Science’ 


not, a great fillip has been given to the | 
League by the decision to throw upon | 
its shoulders a task which has proved 
beyond the capacity of the Supreme 
Council to bring to a sucé¢essful con- 
clusion. 

Despite the absence of three great | 
countries, the United States, Germany 


ropean News Office — 


LEAGUE'S PRESTICE). 


| 


| 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


and Russia, from its ranks, the League, | 


which consists of 48 | 
, Biesgoond 


we a “te “ae 


Twork: in a yentare’ ier pcriee = 
Among the tasks it yee ufidertaken 
are the repatriation of 200,000 prison- 
ers in various countries, the registra- 
tion and publication of 80 treaties, re- 
lief of distress in Poland, initiation of 
plans for disarmament and interna- 
tional credits, mediation in two seri- 
ous internationa!] disputes, namely, be- 
tween Sweden and Finland over the 
Aland Islands and between Poland and 

Lithuania over Vilna. 


A Great Opportunity 

It has held important Labor confer- 
ences in Washington and Genoa, an 
important financial conference at 
Brussels, the results of which proved 
extremely useful to the Supreme Coun- 
cil, a jurists’ conference at The Hague 
and other important meetings con- 
eerned with passports, customs and 
statistics in Paris. The task the League 
will undertake next is regarded as one 
of the greatest opportunities it has 
had to prove its worth. 

In addition to the meeting of the 
Assembly of the League in September, 
there will be a meeting of the Council 
about the end of August. A. J. Bal- 
four is the British representative on 
this body and will also, along with 
H. A. L. Fisher and Sir James Runnell 


ay 
+ 


Japan, France, Italy, Bel- 


Assembly. 
China and Spain are 


gium, Brazil, 


ay pe Pn lstpesacf- tes 


Rodd, represent Great Britain at the, 


states ae Women Voters to appoint a woman 


| 


ibe addei to the American representa- 
'tives at the conference. 


| 


| Voters, 


among the nations who send . repre- 


allies yet the studioes teeta he all 
‘the delegates in Paris, that the recom- 
mendations of the League on the 
matter will be accepted without re- 
serve, have. given the League a “posi- 
tion of influence in the preservation 
of peace of eastern Burope in accord 
with the terms of the Covenant, espe- 
cially clauses 11, 12 and 13. 


Postponement Regretted 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 

BERLIN, Germany (Saturday)—The 
decision to refer the Upper Silesian 
question to the League of Nations 
comes as a great surprise and is ex- 
ceedingly unwelcomed owing to it be- 


ing another postponement. It is con- 
sidered, nevertheless, that Mr. Lloyd 
George gained the day in Parliamen- 
tary circles. While the’ postpone- 
ment is regretted, confidence is ex- 
pressed in the executive committee of 
the League of Nations. The leading 
papers demand the speedies* settle- 
ment possible in view of the dangerous 
situation confronting the Germans in 
Upper Silesia and the strain upon the 
inhabitants, who have waited 18 
months in constant anxiety and suf- 
fering and who are bitterly disap- 
pointed at the decision again being 
deferred. 

The Poles now see that the rising 
was extremely foolish, to say the 
least of it, and Wojoieck Korfanty is 
no longer accounted hero. It is re- 
ported from Kattowitz that compe- 
tent representatives of German and 
Polish parties conferred yesterday by 
invitation of the latter, concerning the 
best method of tranquilizing the peo- 
ple in view of the coming decisions, 
and to endeavor to eliminate the im- 
pressions of the recently deeply re- 
grettable excesses. A proclamation 


signed by both parties will be issued 
in a few days.. This would be wel- 
comed by all as a step in the right | 
direction. 
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Whether the effort is successful or | WOMEN TO ASK ° 


FOR REPRESEN TATION | 


eqn ane 


from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Harding will be requested 
by a delegation of the National League 


gate to ihe het oe igh A 


ase, ey 


+ a2 * 


wesetelt to resent a "Pesdlntion 


‘adopted by the executive board at its 
meeting in July, urging that a woman 


The National League of Women 
which was the first national 
women’s organization to take official 
action on reduction of armament, fol- | 
lowed this plea by adopting a resolu- 
tion asking that the, President “rec- 
ognize women as an integral part of 
the government and a contributing 
power for the betterment of humanity 
by the appointment of women on all 
boards and commissions dealing with 
or investigating international rela- 
tions.” 

Those appointed to visit President 
Harding are Mrs. Park, - president; 
Mrs. Richards Edwards, vice-presi- 
dent: Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, 
treasurer: Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, and 
Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, members 
of the league’s committee on the re- 
duction of armament. 


———— 


MARSHAL FAR CANAL ZONE 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Harding has selected Holl 
D. Ridenour, of Vincennes, Indiana, to 
be United States Marshal for the 
Panama Canal Zone. His nomination 
is expected to go to the Senate early 


this week. 
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be received from Germany. The con- 
ference also agreed to the appoint- 
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among the upholders of the League of | | aie 
re 


Nations at the decision of the Supreme | 
Council to place upon the shoulders of 
the League the thorny problem of Up- 
per Silesia. The decision is regarded 
as strengthening the position of the 
League as an instrument in the pres» 
ervation of peace in Europe. p. 1 


The Supreme Council has decided to 
raise the economic penalties imposed 
upon Germany and to substitute a new 
régime of licenses on importations, 
providing that Germany has paid in 


gold the whole Of the first 1,000,000.000 | 


marks by the end of this month. The 
troops will remain at -.Diisseldorf, 
Ruhrort and Duisburg. A new appeal 
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General News— 


is to be made to America concerning 
the claims against Austria. p. 2) 


Under the premiership of Anthony | 
Maura a4 new Cabinet has been formed | 
in Spain. It succeeds a ministry 
whose fall was brought about by the 
Spanish reverse in Morocco. What 
direction the policy of the new govern- 
ment will take it is not yet possible to 
state but it is pointed out that if 
Spain increases her military effort.the 
drain upon her financial resources 
will have an adverse effect upon the 
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Resignation 
Literature Is the Timeless Art | 


' vance im the negotiations. 


‘motion picture theaters, 


_ from 
| Musicians. but only suspended. 


DOMINION STATUS. 


OFFERED IRELAND 
BY GREAT BRITAIN 


General Smuts’ Letter to Mr. de 
Valera Says That Terms of 
Bnitish Offer Imply More Than 
Those Proposed to Transvaal 


Special cabie to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Europea, News Office 
LONDON, England (Sunday)—<A 

fully attended meeting. of the Cabinet’ 

took place on Saturday to consider 

Eamon de Valera’s recent letter to the 

Premier which caused thé latter’s sud- 

den return from Paris. Lord Fitzalan 

and General Sir Nevil Macready and 

Major-General Tudor had been sum- 

moned to Downing Street for the occa- 

sion, and whatever were the main 
points in Mr. de Valera’s letter, it is 
certain that it called for prompt con- 
sideration by the government so that 
the reply could reach the Sinn Fein 
leader in time for the meeting of Dail 

Eireann in Dublin on Tuesday. The 

discussion lasted over three hours and 

it is understood that a reply was sent 
the same day in response to Mr. de 

Valera's letter. As to the nature of 


‘the original] letter and the reply, great 


reticence is béing observed for the 
reason that negotiations are still pro- 
eeeding. 

The Prime Minister chose this par- 
ticular stage in the proceedings to 
issue the terms of the letter written 
by General Smuts to Mr. de Valera 
which had been handed to Mr. Lloyd 
George to be published. The letter, 
which is dated August 4, strongly ad- 
vises Mr. de Valera to leave Ulster 
alone for the present as the only line 
on which a solution is practicable is to 
concentrate on a free constitution for 
the femaining 26 counties and through 
the successful running of the Irish 
State and pull of economic and other 
peaceful forces eventually to bring 
Ulster into that State. 


Freedom First 


Drawing an analogy between Ire- 
land and South Africa, General Smuts 
urges that Ireland be content with 
approaching its , ideal~ by -gradual 
Stages, not giving up the ideal, but 
reaching it by the practi€al way of 
choosing freedom first and reaching 
unity afterward through freedom. As 
for the form of that ‘freedom General 
Smuts points out ‘that. a republic is 


not the only by An of eg self 
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Cetierét ‘Sihuts says, 6f unique im- 
portance. 

If Ireland accepts she will become 
a sister dominion in the great circle 
of equal states who will protect her 
new rights as if they were their own, 
who will view an invasion of her 
rights or a violation of her status, 
as if it was an invasion or violation 
of their own and who will thus give 
Ireland a most effective guarantee 
against possible arbitrary interfer- 
ence by the British Government with 
her rights and position. Any ques- 
tions at issue between Ireland and 
the British Government will be for 
the imperial cenference to decide. 


No Crisis Seen 


Despite the reticence displayed in 
regard to the contents of the letters 
passing between Dublin and Downing 
Street it has leaked out that Mr. de 
Valera’s letter was couched in some- 
what ambiguous terms. Deductions 
have been made from this fact and 
from the sequence of events that the 
negotiations had taken an unfavorable 
turn. In circles well informed but 
necessarily uninformed as to the ac- 
tual contents of the note, it is main- 
tained that there is nothing beyond 
a combination of circumstances to jus- 
tify the note of pessimism that has 
been sounded: 

Whatever the result of the Lloyd 
George's visit to Paris may be, subse- 
quent events have shown that his con- 


| tinued presence in Paris was no longer 


necessary, but his apparently hurried 
| return—advanced probably by a few 
/hours—accompanied by the immediate 
Summons to the Cabinet and the re- 
call of certain people from Ireland has 
made it appear that a crisis had arisen. 
As a matter of*fact pressure has been 
brought to bear by members of Parlia- 
ment on the Prime Minister to compe! 
a disclosure of the terms offered to 
South Ireland, and in view of the 
weight added to the demand by the 
receipt of Mr. de Valera’s reply it 
became apparent that immediate 
steps must be taken if a statement 
were to be made in the House before 
Parliament rose. Neither North Ire- 
land nor Sinn Fein view the situation 
as critical, and The Christian Science 
Monitor . representative is informed 


}that the swift steps that have been 


taken within the last 48 hours may 
well prove to be a considerable ad- 


ooo 


MUSICIANS DENY A STRIKE’ 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New ‘York—Members 
of the orchestras in the vaudeville and 
who are on 
| Strike, who are members of the Musi- 
‘cians Mutual Protective Union, issued 
a statement on Saturday announcing 
that they were locked out and did not 
go on strike voluntarily, and stating 
that the union had not been expelled 
the American Federation of 
The 
‘managers had demanded a reduction of 
wages of 20 per cent and when they 
refused they were locked out. P 
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The Christian Science 
& “ans ps inetee News Office 
MADRID, Spain (Sunday) — The 


| Spain has approved the names 
the new Cabinet submitted to him 


dent on Saturday by Anthony. Maura. The 


, ye 


SEs 
t bear Britain any 


cabinet is distinctly Conservative in 
Its composition is as follows: 
. Prime Minister, Anthony Maura: 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Manuel 


Gonzales Hontorio. 
_ Minister of Finance, Francis Cambo. 


' Minister of War, John de la Cierva. 


ong Minister of Marine. Marquess de 


Cortina. 
Minister of Public Works, Jose 
| Maestre. 
| Minister of Labor, Lainie Matos. 
Minister of Justice, F. Rodrigues. 
As was anticipated the military set- 
back to the Spanish arms in Morocco 


- | brought about the fall of the govern- 
~}ment.. Reifable news concerning the 


| fair. 


plight of the Spanish troops in Mo- 
|} rocco is scarce, but it is clear that 
the entire future of Spanish finance 
and economics is involved in the af- 
It is supposed that Spanistr 
credit abroaf will suffer, but this 
would be but a passing stage if Spain 


its proceeds to make good again in these 


‘parts. What will be the direction of 
Spanish. policy in régard to Morocco, 
it is impossible to state yet. 

' The best’ of the nation féels that 
Spain must go on far more thoroughly 


\financial credit and for the ultimate 


“leated the 


|} material gain. But for the moment it 
tcannot be overlooked that a section of 
ithe Spanish nation which has advo- 
abandonment of Morocco 
hitherto, is now enormously strength- 
ened and is likely to be very demon- 
strative, while the report that Mr. 
Maura has stated that he favors a sys- 
tem of fortresses round the parts al- 
ready occupied and free colonization 
without military effort of the remain- 


ret der of the zone does not clarify = 


Paehasane govern- 
through, and takes 
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situation much. 

On the other hand, if it is winiaininn 
that Spain goes on with increased 
‘strength and determination as she will 
| ther untess more serious reversés occur, | 
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such an increase atapcaition recently, 
must necessarily be much interfered 
with, and the schemes of national re- 
construction can hardly be prosecuted 


former city traction 
who has recently returned from Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, where, as 

“a citizen‘of Cleveland,” he has single- ' 
handedly opposed the granting by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to; 
the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany of the right to issue $&0,000,000 
in bonds “to turn over to a holding 


station 

Square,” 
emergency ordinance, under which the 
road proposes to build, was illegally 
enacted. On being asked to give his 
views with regard to the zone system 
of collecting traction fares, he said: 


believe the charge on street railroads 
in various cities of the United States 
must be made on the basis of service 
rendered. 
enumerate all of these, however, where 
one is sufficient, and that one is that 
all the remedial legislation applied up 


the unit rate of fare charged has 
proved insufficient. 


merchandising act. 
derlying successful merchandising in 
a large business, with a small profit 
for each transaction, must obtain. in 
transportation as in any other trade. 
Where the crowds are the 
and the desire for movemen 
greatest, there the price of.the ride 
must be the cheapest. 
ing else in the world So easy to sell 
as transportation. 
ning of time one of the greatest aims 
and objects of mankind has been to 
defeat the law of gravitation, to re- 
than before, both for the sake of her}move himself elsewhere than where 
he is and to reach his destination with 
means other than those with which he 
has been endowed. The zone system 
of payment must ‘come whether the 
railroad officials or the public like it 
or not. 
were sold on a flat-rate basis. 
now metered. Every consumer pays 
according to his consumption.” 


now using the zone system?” 


is used it is only employed in’a very 
limited way, on the basis that I have 
in mind, and have advocated before the 
Massachusetts commission. 
places it is largely used on a mileage 
basis. 
| the success of the idea. It is people 


cities. Time, effort, and experience are 
the only guides that will solve the 
problem by pointing out the way. 
one city where the zone system was 


~ Believes Street Railways Must 
Charge for Service Given 


Special to The saan ‘Science ie: 
from its Western News Office 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Peter Witt, 
ioner, 


company to build the union passenger 
facing Clevelan Public 
because he believes the 


“There aré a dozen reasons why I 
It would be useless to 


the present time in the measure of 
“The selling of transportation is a 
The principle un- 


thickest 
t' is the 


There is noth- 


Since the begin- 


Time was when water rates 
It is 


“How many cities or systems are 


“Practically none, and even where it 
‘In these 


Miles have nothing to do with 


ust as it will-vary in locations within 


In 


‘ PB wall pe 


ae ot ‘cording. to this ruling, nothing will be 

scl. | done by the government, “provided the 
| fermentation was not aided: by artifi- 
jclal means.” The 206-galion maximum. 
is for family use, and cannot be sold, 
‘but if a man makes more than 200 
gallons of “non-intoxicating fruit 
| juices,” howeyer, he is subject to a 
stamp tax, but not to any action un- 
der the Volstead Act. 


grapes are in greater demand, and are 
held at higher prices today in Cal- 
iforni 
‘the history of wine-making on the 
Pacific Coast. 


QUICK ACTION ON 


Substitute for Search Warrant: 


—Under a special “gag” rule, setting 
aside the regular order of business, 
the contested Willis-Campbell anti- 
beer bill, it is expected, will be sent to 
conference in+he House of Represent- 
atives tomorrow. 
plan of prohibition leaders, following 
a conference with Philip P. Campbell, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, and} 


leader. 


which Andrew J. Volstead (R.), Rep- 
resentative from 
chairman, has paved the way, it is be- 
lieved, for final agreement on the Sen- 
ate search warrant amendment, 
chief bone of contention in the bill. 


tute for the Senate amendment which 
would have required federal officers 
in all @nstances to have search war- 
rants before attempting to confiscate 
liquor. The substitute requires search 
Warrants only in the case of officers 
entering homes. 


ness before the House, takes up the} 
revenue Dill; prohibition leaders are 
united in demanding immediate action 
on the anti-beer legislation. 


Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel 


of 
“There is a determined effort which 
amounts to a filibuster to prevent the 
beer bill from becoming a law before 
the recess. 
the passage-of the bill, which has been 


| sf sinee April, 25, have shifted 


under guise of medicine, but in fact for 
beverage purposes. 


and controversy is over the search 
warrant amendment. 


cach individual tate make up to ‘2001 
“non-intoxicating fruit 

” without molestation. 
at this. Juice which the. man has been 
nit to make ferments, however, 
> have a greater alcoholic con- 
one-half of.1 per cent, ac- 


As a result of this, sutlag: wine 


than they ever have been in 


“ANTI-BEER BILL 


Amendment Is Ready and Im- 
mediate Conference in House 
Is Expected Under Gag Rule 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
_ from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


This is the present 


Frank W: Mondell, the Republican 


Thé House Judiciary Comittee, of 


Minnesota, is the 


the 


It has favorably reported a substi- 


Owing to the stress of urgent busi- 


In a statement issued last. night) 


the Anti-Saloon League, said: 


The reasons for delaying 


n 4 


ity.in both House; 
‘000,000 by cutting that amount off. the 


“The last excuse for further delay 


It was not a 


“FORDNEY Y TAX BILL Fs 


Admitistration™ Pledge to cul? 
“Down Taxation ‘Involved ‘in 


Measure Awaiting Action 
by the House Republicans 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


~ WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Framed with the expectation of pro- 
ducing $3,000,000,000 in revenue, .the 


Fordney bill revising the 1918 tax: 


law, with which the Administration 
hopes to “make good” its campaign 
pledge to reduce taxation, awaits the 
action today of the Republican caucus 
of the House of Representatives. _ 

The House will meet today and ad- 
journ to enable Republicans to attend 
the conference. Once inside the cau- 
cus room, where party dissension is 
cértain to preyail wita respect to many 
provisions of the tax revision bill, 
the doors will be closed tightly. 

The $3,000,000,000 which the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee expects the bill will pro- 
duce, is the amount which A. W. Mel- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury, esti- 
mated at the last White House con- 
ference would be necessary to raise 
from internal reventie next year. It 
is stated, however, that not all of this 
amount will be collected on this year’s 
business, as about $300,000,000 of the 
total is expected to be collected from 
back taxes. 

Under the plan of House leaders the 
bill will be reported to the House to- 
day.and will be passed next Saturday. 
| This would give two days’ general de- 
bate and two days for the considera- 
tion of amendments under the usual 
five-minute rule. After its passage it 


will go-to the Senate Finance Com-' 


mittee, where it probably will be re- 
vised in many respects and taken up 
for passage when Congress recon- 
venes after the proposed recess, prob- 
ably late-in September. 


White House Statement 


With the revenue bill awaiting the 
“O, K.” of the Republican conference, 
the White House issued a statement 
setting.forth that the work carried on 
by the Executive Department and the 
Ways and Means Comniittee in fram- 
ing the measure was directed in an 
effort to equalize taxation and not to 
fbenefit the wealthy at the expense of 
the poor taxpayer. 

“A casual analyisis of the problem,” 
gays the statement, “shows that what 
tMmay be described as the rich man’s 
taxes will produce about -$1;890,000,- 
000, while the balance will te dis- 


tributed over the entire community, 


rich and poor; the rich being certain, 
becauSe they are proportionately the 
greatest consumers, to pay a pro- 
portionately much greater share. 
“The basis of the program, of 
course, is ecofiomy f° expeR@itires. 
The tax burden. is to be reduced $550,- 


government's requirements. To do 
this requires rigid and rapidly ex- 
ecuted economies, which the govern- 
ment departments have undertaken 
to effect.” 


j—-An appeal 


ee Kage them, that is to say» by refunding 


them. While this policy wl Sige 
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jaturday, when the follow- 
changes Were 


| eieonl opted: 

Repeal of the expréss and oil pipe 
line transportation taxes, effective 
January 1, 1922. 

imposition of a license tax of $10 
on. vendors of soft drinks, effective 
on enactment of the Dill. 

Substitution of a manufacturers’ 
tax of 12.cents a gallon on ceteal 
beverages (near beer) for the present 
levy of 15 per cent, effective on én- 
actment of the bill, 

Imposition of a 5 per cént tax on 
the full manufacturers’ sélling price 
of the following articles if sold by the 
manufacturers at levels in excess of 
those specified: 

Carpets and rugs, $3.50 per square 
yard; trunks, $30 each; valises, travel- 
ing bags, spit cases, hat boxes used 
by travelers and fitted toilet cases, $15 
each; purses, pocketbooks, shopping 
and hand bags, $4 each; - portable 
lighting fixtures, including lamps of 
all kinds and shades, $10 each; fans, 
$1 each, and house or smoking coats 
or jackets and bath or lounging robes, 
$3.each. 

The bill as it will be presented to the 
conference of House Republicans today 
will also contain, membérs said, pro- 
visions for the following: 

Repeal of the excess, profits tax and 
an increase in the income tax on cor- 
porations from 10 to 15 per cent, with 
the $2000 exemption retained, effective 
January 1, 1921. 

Repeal of the income surtax brac- 
kets above 32 per cent, effective -Jan- 
uary, 1, 1922. 

Repeal of all forms of transporta- 
tion taxes, effective January 1, 1922. 

An increase from $2000 to $2500 in 
the exemption to married men hav- 
ing an annual net income of $5000 or 
Jess, effective January 1, 1921. 

An increase in the exemption to 
heads of families on account 
pendents: to $400 for each dependent, 
instead of $200 as at present, effective 
January 1, 1921. 

Exemption from tax of the first $500 
of income received by individuals 
from investments in building and loan 
associations, effective January 1, 1921. 


° 
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CHINESE LABOR IS 
WANTED IN HAWAII 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
for relief from labor 
shortage in Hawaii by the lifting of 
restrictions on Chinese immigration 


was presented to the Senate Immigra- 
tion Committee on Saturday by the 
delegation appointed by the Governor 
which recently appeared before the 
House Committee. 

Walter F. Dillingham, chairman, said 
total ruin of agricultural interests was 
threatened and that the Japanese, who 
constitute 43 per cent of the popula- 
tion and furnish three-fourths of the. 
field labor, have décided to sttike to 


“If the. agricultural interests of 
Hawaii are taken over by the Japa- 
nese,’ Mr. Dillingham told the com- 
mittee, “the Territory itself will rapidly 
pass into Japanese control.” 

Enactment of a special immigration 


of de-" 


obtain control of farming in thé fsland. 


‘ALLIES TO REMOVE 
CUSTOMS CORDON 


| 1f Germany Pays the Reparations 


Due in August the Allies Will 
Abandon the Economic Penal- 
ties Applied Last March 


Spécial cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Sunday)—The chief 
vsubject remaining for. the’ Supreme 
Council, after the departure of Mr. 
Lloyd George, was the sanctions ap- 
plied in March last after Germany re- 
fused to accept the Paris ultimatum. 
The strong British contention was that 
Germany, ih accepting later the Lon- 
don ultimatum respécting reparations 
and generally showing good faith, had 
made a continuance of the sanctions 
superfluous and unjust. Indeed, the 
French admit that the customs cordon, 
which was drawn between occupied 
and unoccupied Germany, has worked 
badly even in their own interest. They 
readily consented to a raising of the 
economic penalties, provided that a 
new régime of licenses for importa- 
tions into occupied Germany should 
be set up. Allied control in this re- 
spect is necessary to prevent the boy- 
cotting of French articles, and Ger- 
many, in the Loucheur-Rathenau 
accord, is understood to consent. 

In these conditions, and if Germany 
has paid in gold the whole of the first 
milliard marks by the end of the 
month, the customs cordon will be 
abandoned. Aristide Briand refused, 
however, to withdraw the troops from 
Diisseldorf, Ruhrort and. Duisburg. 
THese military sanctions will be con- 
sidered again at the next conference. * 

Lord Curzon, the British Foreigu 
Minister, also demanded the abolition 
of the commission of disarmament 
operating on German soll and irritat- 
ing Germany unnecessarily. France 
held that there was still need for 
such commissions, and the matter was 
réferred to the Foch commission of 
Versailles with instructions to reduce 
the number of officers, if possible, and 
remove the seat of the aerial com- 
mission from Berlin. The problems of 
Russia and of war ctiminals were rel- 
egated to commissions. 

A new appeal is made to America to 
hasten her decision respecting the 
suspension of her liens on Austria, 39 
that the scheme of restoration may 
operate. Only the consent of America, 
Rumania and Jugo-Slavia is lacking. 
The Council of the League of Na- 
tions to consider the Upper Silesian 
frontier will meet about August 23, 
probably in Paris. 


TOWN TO BE CITY 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

SANTA BARBARA, Califognia—The 
flourishing little town of Ojai, settled 
in the midst of the beautiful Ojai Val- 
ley, only a few miles rom Santa Bar- 
| bara, has voted to aceity; ana: 
waits only for the’ Secretary of State 
to issue its charter before taking its 
position among the cities of southern 
California. At the election which de- 
cided the matter, 127 votes were cast 
in favor of the proposal] to incorporate, 
and but 44 against it. 
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AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BALTIMORE, Maryland—The sum- 
mer schoo] of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, which is closing this week, has 
had an enrollment of 949 students, 712 
) women and 237 men. Nineteen states 
and six foreign countries are rep- 
resented. The greater number of 
students have been teachers, the most 


One of the points which marked the 


of a popular ball park. The cars went 


out an extra fare for that block or 


merchant who applied these rules to 


limit of a zone was a block or so short 


on right past the park, but the cqm- 
pany required the passengers to shell 


two. Do you wonder the plan was not 
popular? What would be thought of a 


his business? 

“In other words, a potential cus- 
tomer asks:.‘How much do you charge 
for that muslin?’ ‘It'is 12 cents a 


ure, 
not favoring any law which allows a 
federal officer to search a home with- 
out a 
ment, so far a» 
dwelling, is a good one. 
is that it prevents federal officers 
from reaching rum-running automo- 
biles. 
tion laws, 
give officers authority to seize these 
rum runners and provide a fair method 
for trial. 
cannot be apprehended until an of- 


The friends of prohibition are 


search warrant. :.The amend- 
it concerns 2a private 
The difficulty 


Practically all state prohibi- 
as *7ell as the nationa! law, 


If rum-running automobiles 


George White, chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, took a 
filing at the Republican revenue pro- 
gram in a statement issued last night. 

“The sudden change in the Republi- 
can tax bill program has only added 
confusion and uncertainty to the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal situation,” he said. 

Mr. White declared that the Presi- 
dent, upon his return to Washingion, 
was called upon to “choose between 
Mr. Mellon’s plan of providing for 
enough revenues to meet expendiiures 
and the Fordney plan for juggling the 


urged by Representative Free. 

“The Japanese aré boring into 
Hawaii,” he said. “They are striving 
to obtain control of the industries 
there, and when this happens ncthing 
will be left for us but American forts, 
surrounded with a Japanese population 
that never can be imbued with Amer- 
ican ideals.” 

Declaring that Congress had drawn 
the dead-line to exclude Hawaii from 
much legislation, Mr. Free added: 

“Congress can well afford to enact 
special immigration legislation for the 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California — The 
California Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion holds its annual meeting of the 
northern division at Lake Tahoe this 
month. The association has accom- 
plished a great deal in the way of 
tliminating the dishonest and high- 
priced repair man and garazce keeper, 
and has materially improved touring 
conditions for the motorist throughout 


the State. 
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popular courses being in education 
which included practical study and the 
demonstration of teaching methods in 
the elementary and junior high school 
grades. 

The demonstration school is being 
conducted at Homew, this summer 
under the direction of the Baltimore 
School Board and Johns Hopkins Uni-; 
versity. The students have been se- 
lected from the elementary and gram- 
mar school grades and are believed 
to be those competent to progress at 
a more tapi rate than that ordinarily 
accepted as the standard. If -these 
boys and girls successfully complete 
five months work during the two 
months of summer schoo] they will be 
advanced a talf year when théy return 
to the regular schools in the autumn. 
| The demonstratio-. school has supplied 
the opportunity for .ractical study to 
student’ enrolled in education courses 
jat the university. 


|\CHILD WELFARE 
LAWS EXAMINED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The New 
York State Commission to Examine 
and Revise Child Welfare Laws has 
begun work at the offices opened at 
the Children's Court Building, where 
|it will collect and study laws relating 
tc child welfare, investigate their op- 
eration and effects, ascertain any over- 
ila lapping or duplication of these stat- 
ites and make recommendation for 

improvements. 
| According to George A. Hall, exec- 
utive secretary, the inefficiency of a 
patchwork policy of. law enactment 
without regard to the entire structure, 
has been recognized. As 16 other 
states have established similar com- 
missions, it is expected that much val- 
uable experience along this line will 
to available. The commission hopes 
:| that officials, private agencies and in- 
dividuals wil] submit recommendations 


yard,’ réplies the salesman, ‘but you 
must buy not less than 10 yards.’ Yet 
that is exactly what the trolley people 
do. It would bankrupt any other form 
of merchandising, and selling trans- 
portation is certainly merchandising. 

“The city trolley people say to the 
man who wants to buy a block’s length 
of ride, ‘You must pay for 10 miles 
worth or not ride.” What happens in 
the short haul? The potential rider 
walks. 

“You think the system has not been 
fairly tested out, then?” 

“No it hag not, for the management 
has always been thinking in miles and 
not in people. Women are the world’s | 
greatest buyers. A man takes what is 
offered or leaves it. The woman notes 
the price and quality of the article 
proffered and then starts down the 
retail] market line to see what she can 
do to better herself. Make the going 
easy and she will shop by trolley. 
Make it more costly than shoe leather 
and she walks. Her object is to save 
both time and money. 

“Street railway corporations are 
slow to take advantage of these things 
because of their monopolistic nature. 
The electric light manufacturer always 
has the possibility of competition be- 
fore his eyes. He is quick to learn that 
to meter his light will pay better than 
to flat-rate it. It is the innate fair- 
ness of the zone system that will 
eventually make it universal in its 
application. I am firmly convinced 
of that.” 


HOME, WINE-MAKING 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—Ac- 
cording to John i. Flynn, collector of 
internal revenue, hundreds of persons 
have written to him inquiring about 
the attitude of the federal government 
this year with regard to wine-making. 
At first glance, this seems to be an 
absurd question, but, under a ruling! 
made by the Treasury Department, it 
becomes reasonable. Mr. Fiynn’s in- 
variable reply to these inquiries is 
that he has received no information 
or rulings in the matter since June. 3, 
1920, when it was announced that the‘ 


Treasury Department had ruled that 


island Territory. The mainland cannot | 
be hurt by any special permission for | 
Hawaii to fight out its Japanese prob- 
lem in the way best suited to bring 
victory. to the cause of ‘100 per cent 
Americanism to those islands.” 


_ NEW MOTOR SPEEDWAY 
Special to The Christian Sciencé Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

‘SAN FRANCICSO, California — The, 
Cotati speedway, fourth of the large, 
automobile racing bowls to be con- 
structed on the Pacific coast, will be | 
opened this month. The bow] is about | 
midway between Santa Rosa and | 
Petaluma. 


ficer detects it and then hunts up a 
court to get a search warrant, it will 
be impossible to apprehend these 
criminals. The right to seize illicit 
stills without a warrant has beén in 
the federal laws for over half a cen- 
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taxes by fictitious reductions and a 
false show of economy.” The Presi- 
dent, he claimed, chose the Fordney 
plan, “seemingly sacrificing an honest 
financial policy to political. expediency 
which ought to deceive nobody.” 

“President Harding has again 
weakened, failing confidence in his 
Administration by dropping his out- 
spoken financial adviser, Secretary 
Mellon, overboard in this matter and 
installing Pilot Fordney to run the 
Treasury ship, relying upon political 
legerdemain instead of a compass and 
with no chart but a dream book.” 

“An attempt has been made to 
camouflage the Fordney plan by a 
proposal to cut-governmental expen- 
diture a half billion dollars. This 
includes $50,000,000 in the War De- 
partment and $100,000,000 in the Navy 
for which appropriations already have 
been made so that the proposed cut 
is merely a promise and a ‘scrap of 
paper,’ saving. 

“The Agriculture Department is 
listed for a proposed saving of $25,- 
000,000, although the entire appropria- 
tion for the Department is only $38,- 
000,000. With nearly $1,000,000,000 ap- 
propriated for the Navy and Army and 
the proposal to spend only $8,000,000 
on the great Agricultural Department, 
which would wreck its organization, 
the farmers may accurately judge the 
merits of the peainnes dice tad finan- 
cial plan. 

“Included in the $500, 000,000 cut is 
$170,000,000 on War Savings securities 
and Pittman Act certificates coming 
due. This proposed saving is to be 
made by the simple process of not pay- 


berlain’s leadership of 
Ontsts again been criticized. 
vet Mr. Bonar Law’s power 
\ | Lord Robert Cecil 
a to the appointment of 

' Ball lf » Herbert Fisher and 
ies "to the Assembly of. the 
e of Nations in Geneva next 
_ He alle they were too 
, and said to Mr. Chamberlain: 
action discloses the profound 
the government has for the 
ons.” Mr. Chamberlain 
an ironic “hear, hear”; 
Robert shoufed: “You 


“Rue de la Paix” 
CHOCOLATES 


Frequently sent to the East—to 
Europe and Asia—Wel- 


come everywhere. 


$2.00 the pound. 


ipman Wolfe B Co, 


*‘Merchandise of Merit Only’’ 


“We do not believe that Congress will 
be sidetracked by these camouflaged 
attacks upon the beer bill: The vote 
in the House and Senate shows a two- 
thirds majority in both branches Aor 
it. A minority ought not to be per- 
mitted to defeat this majority by an’ 
| unwarranted filibuster.” 


MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN ORGANIZATION 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor” 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Louisi- 
ana manufacturers in every branch 
of industry will meet in New Orleans 
at an early date for the purpose of 
effecting a state-wide organization 
that will have for its object the fur- 
thering of the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the State. Membership will 


be open to all manufacturers. 

The orginization plans to organize 
a traffic bureau for the assistance and 
information of its members which will 
| probably take part in any rate prob- 
lems which affect the State as a whole. 

An industrial statistical bureau will 
also be formed for the collection of 
information relating to industrial. 
conditions in Louisiana for the en- 
lightenment of the membership or any 
public body desiring accurate figures 
covering all phases of Louisiana in- 
dustries, value of products, operating 
conditions, cost of operating, wages, 
etc. 


BIG MONTH FOR BARGE LINE | 
By special correspondent of The Christian | 


PORTLAND. OREGON 


CRE Wp SPSON 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Just In—Another Shipment of 


Aeroplane 
Linen 
I - Natural Color and 


36-Inch Width at.... 65c Yd. 


A splendid heavy quality that will prove to be unusually durable 
and especially desirable for the making of dresses, blouses, dusters, 
outing suits, skirts and shirts—also furniture coverings, drapes, etc. 
A 36-inch material priced This Sale at..... het abenacab hive 65¢ Yard 


Unbleached Sheeting 


WZ DIAMOND 


the first thing te be consid- 
ered service and 


VELERS. SILVERSMIT 
131-133 Gixth Street 
Science Monitor Oregonian Bidg., Portland; Ore. 


‘_NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—July fr 
was the banner month for the move- 
ment of freight in the Mississippi sec- 
tion of the Mississippi-Warrior Barge; 
Line Service, according to Theodore 
Brent, federal manager at New 
Orleans. Approximately 50,000 tons of 
freight were handled between New 
Orleans and St. Louis, said Mr. Brent. | 


Cheviots and Percales 


at 19c Yard at 39c Yard 


A special low price on standard These are 54 inches wide and 
quality Percales and Cheviots in'} were made for government use— 
both light and dark colored pat-| none more durable. A most ex- 
terns. ceptional value. 


One of Portland's Finest tems 
Establishments 


teria 
Siath and Alder Streets, Portland, Ore. 


“fhe members will study especially 
jaws regarding school attendance, 
heaith, regulation 


and state supervision of child 
ind institutions 
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ne that have wintered on ‘the Scot- 


the desolate 
within the arctic circle. The 


. 


| Siberia, 

- | whooper swans nést in Iceland, and 
_4formerly as near as the Orkney and 
| Shetland 


islands. Indeed, during the 


* ‘summer of 1920 much interest was 


My ‘aroused in Scottish circles from the 
| finding, for the first time on record, 


tof the. nest of the whooper swan on 
_ | the maijniand of Scotland. 


Evening’ was approaching as we 


} left the haunt of the-wild swans. The. 


wind was backing, and the sky-of that 


‘jeold. gray which foretells rain and 


more wind. High above the hillside 
@ buzzard soared in wide sweeps. 


| Crossing an arm of the sea, a pair 


of ravens were fighting the wind, forg- 
ing ahead with that powerful flight 
of theirs. ‘On the sea, guillemots and 
razorbills swam and dived. 

With the gathering dusk the lights 
of the sea shone out one by one, Lis- 
more, lighthouse with its rich orange 


| ight, and the lesser beacons marking 


islets and half-sunken rocks. Ani 
with the dusk came the rain once more 
=-fierce driving squalls of almost solid | 
water that swept down from the high 


| hills and blotted out the lights one by 


one. 
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BACK IN PARIS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

One of the strangest figures that 
| Paris, which is full of strange figures, 
has ever known is Aristide Bruant, 


| who has just made his reappearance in 


the capital after a long retirement to 
the country. There he was just as in 
the old days, in his velvet suit, his top 


brimmed felt hat, singing again some 
of thase chansong which are peculiarly 
his own. It is becoming too much: of 
a habit to describe those who have 
accomplished something as geniuses, 
but if genius means the capacity of 
doing something which is unique, 
which no one has ever before been able 
to achieve, and no one afterward has 
been able to do more than feebly im- 
itate, then Aristide Bruant is a genius. 
His is a genius applied to small things, 
perhaps—to the making of chansons. 
But bis chansons afe different from 
the be race of nw he nine. _ They are 


a: ae “el ee 


jthe city. 
|Bruant paced up and down between 


wae? “ees b: #ul It C in pelt: endo 


Pas poet.” 

At one time not oat). Parisians but 
all visitors to Paris regarded the 
cabaret of Aristide Bruant at Mont- 
martre as one of the attractions of 
In a dark den Aristide 


y. 
wi 


the tables and insulted those who had 
come there to be insulted. His attire, 
‘his mockery of his clients, were sim- 
ply part of his stock-in-trade. They 
contributed to his success, which be- 
gan at the Chat Noir of Rodolphe 
Salis and continued in the Mirliton, 
which he afterward founded for him- 
self. By them he managed to make 
a small fortune, and many years ago 
left Paris, bought a house in the coun- 
try, and bas since rarely been heard 
of. Occasionally, it is true, he writes 
popular feuilletons; for the news- 
papers, but he has not visited Paris. 
These picturesque accessories are 
only of secondary importance. What 
is of real importance is the type of 
chanson which he invented. Béranger 
had been the people's idol at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, and 
continued to be so until the middle of 
the century. It would not be exag- 
gerating to say that Aristide Bruant 


was a new Béranger, and that many of} 


his songs will live. France is essen- 
tially the country of the chanson. 
Bruant concerns himself with the 
flotsam and jetsam of life. He ap- 
pears sometimes to approve their ex- 
ploits. This is simply because , he 
casts his songs 2nd monologues in 
the first person. He makes his char- 
acters speak in their own language 
or he tells their story as one of them. 
Thus he gives a dramatic reality to 
his little chefs-d'ceuvre. The words 
are exactly what the character in 
question would utter. It is not merely 
a dexterous use of argot. Often an ex- 
pression rings startlingly true. His 
purpose fs primarily that of the artist 
who depicts in vivid touches precisely 
what he sees. But there is another 
purpose, a purpose which reveals the 
true poet. His Work is a satire on 
society, an impeachment of civiliza- 
tion, which can produce such exam- 
ples. Without departing from _ the 
character which he is endeavoring to 
realize, he somehow contrives to 
evoke the sympathy of the hearer. 
There is that emotion which redeems 
all. ‘ 


Sheep as Lawn Mowers 


In Central Park, New York, and in 
the parks of other cities, sheep are 
used in substitution fot lawn mowers. 
These sheep are permitted to wander 
over the grass, in charge, of course, 
of a shepherd, and the nibbling of 
these creatures serves to keep the 
grass nicely trimmed. The cost of. 
employing men to tend the sheep is 
not more than that of hiring men to 
run the mowers, and the pastoral 
effect of a flock of sheep grazing on 
the lawns is certainly more pleasing 
to city folk. 

It has been demonstrated by experi- 
ence that sheep will maintain a lawn 
in first-clase condition; and that the 
grass thus trimmed is as neat in ap- 
pearance as any lawn over which the 


‘mechanical mower has passed. 


fof oil fuel or of some form of internal 


‘The oil tanker with her warning red 


tern England, harbors in the tropic 


boots, his red muffler, and his broad- |} 


Pleasant, 
meated by din and bustle 


Should the time come—and it is not 
impossible that it may—when the use 


combustion engine becomes at all gen- 
eral at sea, it would mean a change 
almost as great-as that implied in 
that from wood to iron, or from sail 
to steam. Then the possession of 
coaling stations would no longer. be 
important in international .affairs. 


flag would take the place of the grimy 
coal shutes and stages, the procession 
of lighters and the swarms of coolies. 
The naval officer or the harassed chief 
mate would be spared his recurrent 
qualms concerning his paintwork. 
And one of the most important con- 
siderations in every sailor’s life would 
be a thing of the past. 

Coaling ship—what varied associa- 
tions the phrase’ brings in ‘its train! 
‘What pictures it summons up of 
scenes separated from each other hy 
the width of the world, linked to- 
gether by .the common interest of 
coal; great industrial ports of North- 


seas, skies of’ dull gray or intense’ 
blue, rain, mist and cold, brilliant 
sunshine and gay colors, dusty nitrate 
ports crouched at the foot of the 
mighty Andes, and the islands of 


‘Specialty for The Christian Science Monitor 


yy Hers its own the longest; dad GE 


sajl-trained seaman. has generally had 


la fairly intimate acquaintance with it. 
And, last but not least*among thej| 


interesting features of coaling’ sta- 
tions, are the old ships, renowned in’ 
their day all over the seven seas, 
which by one of the ironies of for- 
tune are called upon’ to play the part 
of. hand-maidens to the very craft 
which have usurped their pride of 
‘place.: Grimy, striped, and bare; shorn 
of their soaring masts, their spreading 
yards; their glistening paint concealed 
beneath successive coats of some dull 
utilitarian hue; their decks crowded 
with bunkhouses and derricks; the 
beautiful lines of their hulls still reveal 
to the seeing eye the-remnant of the 
pride and grace which were theirs 
of old, when they sped, white-winged 
and gleaming like some splendid sea- 
bird, through the flying fish weather, 
or contended strength for strength 
with the might of the stormy -wester- 
lies and the graybeards of the Horn. 


EMPTY WESTERN. 
TOWNS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

One of the surprises which greet the 
traveler occasionally in the American 
west is the presence of towns or 
smaller settlements which wave been 


the seas. Memories pleasant and un-| 


populated and for some reason or 
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grave and gay, all alike. per-) 
and the per- | 
vasive and penetrating qualities of 
coal dust. 

There are big coaling ports like 
Newcastle or Cardiff, all noise and 
bustle and unmitigated ugliness. There 
are the great hydraulic cranes of the 
Herculaneum and the Bramley-Moore 
Docks in Liverpool, structures which 
can put coal on board a ship at the 
rate of 300 tons an hour. There is 
Port Said, the largest coaling station 
ih the world, with its continual pro- 
cession of tugs towing coal-filled 
lighters crowded with coolies; its 
swarms of brown, turbaned, half-clad 
figures hurrying each with his basket 
of coal up the temporary gangways 
to the bunkers, then back again for 
a fresh load. 

Or there is Batavia, with its stately | 
old Dutch houses and its fine new) 


riant of the “bazaar”; and Singapore, 
the Lion City, at the gate of the Bast. 
Here as at Port Said the method of 
coaling is a big contrast to the modern 
mechanical systems of European ports. 
Chinese coolies in their characteristic 
mushroom hats carry the coal from 
wharf to bunker in big hampers, not 
unlike those with which the Chinese 
truck gardener of the Pacific slope 
trots round with his vegetables. They 
work in couples, the baskets being | 


on the bearers’ shoulders. 

Then there is Moji, chief coaling 
station of Japan, and here again the 
method is peculiar to the locality. A 
bamboo scaffolding is erected, stair- 
case fashion, from the lighters, up 
which passes an endless succession of 
round wooden baskets, each contain- 
ing about 20 pounds of coal. A coolie 
on each step of the ladder receives the 
baskets in turn, and after being emp- 
tied into the bunkers the baskets are 
thrown empty into the lighters. 
Primitive though the method sounds, 
it is remarkably efficient, and there 
are few ports where coaling is done, 
more rapidly than at Moji. Many of 
those engaged in the work are women. 

Or perhaps the memory is of some 
little new mining town on the shores 
of Vancouver Island, with its polyglot 
population of Lancashire men, Galici- 
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Always there is din and bustle and coal dust 


p other, been left to shift for themselves. ; 


The town remains intact, except for 
furniture and some of the more valu- 


‘able lumber, and in some rare cases 


one has the impression that the in- 
habitants have left overnight and will 
be back in a day or two. In other 
cases caretakers are left in charge in- 
definitely in the belief that sooner or 
later the causes of the departure of 
the citizens will 
These towns are to be found in Wyo- 
ming, in Arizona and even as far north 
as the international boundary line, to 
mention only a few instances. Prob- 
ably they can be discovered in every 
part of the country west of the Mis- 
souri were one to take the time to look 
for them. 

There are of course many cogent! 


| 


harbor, Zanjong Priok; Sourabaya and;ing down of neighboring mines; 
its interesting “passers” the local -va-| others a railroad has been abandoned | Blake’s enthusiasm. 


ans, and Cousin Jacks from Cornwall. 
Or it may be St. Michael’s in the 
Azores, with the harbor of Ponte 
Delgado crowded with the waiting 
shipping; or St. Helena with its 
memories of fallen greatness; or the 
wind-swept Falkiands which some call 
“Littie Scotland.” 

Nor is it to the steamship Sailor 
alone that coal brings its memories. 
Gone long ago, it is true, is the old 
collier brig, with her “Geordie” skip- 
per, a rough diamond as a rule who, 
though navigation was a sealed book 
to him, knew the wild North Sea like 
the palm of his hand. The modern 
collier is a very different sort of craft, 
as exemplified in the Sunderiand-built 
Pallion, which by means of endless- 
belt conveyers can discharge in from 
six to eight hours, employing less than 
a dozen men, a cargo. which under 
ordinary conditions would take 100 
men more than 10 hours to handle. 
But coal is one of the few kinds of 


freight in which sail has managed to 


reasons for the emptying of a town. 
Sometimes it is the result of the clos-| 
at 


by the directors for a cut-off which of- | 
fers a better and shorter route. Then: 
civilization steals quietly away. Such | 
the power which may be vested in the. 
hands of a few railroad magnates Or | 
mining directors! 

To walk through the silent streets 


of such a town is a unique experi-. 


ence. 
shirk their obvious task of opening and 
shutting, are securely boarded over; 
the grass spreads into the roadway as 


slung along on bamboo poles resting | if thoroughly enjoying the delight of 


being allowed to grow where it likes 


for once; and there is a general] air | 


about the town of preferring its un- 
wonted quiet. The placards 


lights of ‘home fromm home”; the ab- 
sent grocer displays his tickets anent 
the last quotations for flour and mo- 
lasses; and the inn persists in an- 
nouncing the price 1nd quality of its 
accommodations. Everything from the 
nails in the clapboards, .which are’ 
popping out to have a look at the 
world from which the ruthless ham- 
mer once drove them, to the shingles, 
on the roofs, seems to be enjoying | 
itself. 

Change works transformations in 
“the American west, both humorous and | 
apropos. But the empty town is ina 
class by itself. One feels literally com- | 
pelled to stare at it and rub one’s eyes | 
lest he be before one of those gigantic | 
practical jokes created by some modern 
Doctor Jeddlers. With the universal 
shortage in housing accommodation, 
and the constant influx of immigrants 
to “the land of the free,” the impres- 
sion is irresistible that these empty 
towns are among the things that 
need not be. 

But the empty town, as a rule, does | 
not bear very close inspection. It 


ic usually more or less built in the| 
‘wilderness, and shows signs of the| 
utmost hurry. The builder has given 
no heed to Beauty or artistic adven-' 
ture; the City Fathers have ignored | 
altogether the claims of town plan-' 
ning. The supreme aim, in short, has’ 
been to place the town upon the niap. | 


Fences and gardens and the ineon- 
spicuous but needed -refinements are 
conspicuous by their absence. Beauty, 
however, comes to the town eventu- 
ally! Left alone, the thistles and 
wild flowers flourish gayly every- 
where. A garden at last! 


have disappeared. 


The doors, as if determined to/ 


in the 
boarding houses still tell of the de-' 


T aEaRES CauTAGE. 
IN SUSSEX 


mpaeinliy for The Christian bins Sotiiios Moniter 


he describes as “of cottages the pret- 
tiest,” was to be the’ home of Wil- 
}liam Blake, poet and’artist, from Sep- 
tember, 1800, to the autumn of 1803. 
It was the only part .of his life spent 
in the country, yet his love for the 
country and nature breathes through 
every poem he wrote. 

It was after living for seven years 
in Hercules Buildings .in Lambeth 
that an opportunity for a move into 
the country came through his friend 
Flaxman, the sculptor, the famous 
modeler to Wedgwood’s china fac- 
tory. Flaxman had for about twenty 
years been on friendly terms with 
William Hayley, a gentleman of 
means, whose tastes ran to literature, 


to the poet Cowper as well as to other} 
men of genius. He welcomed the op- 
portunity of employing Blake to} 


raphy of Cowper that he had under- 
| taken. 


Felpham in Sussex, and accordingly! 
| in August Blake went down and found 
'a cottage exactly to his liking, which! 


a house planned by himself with an 
embattled turret, a library fitted with 
busts and pictures, “a covered way 
for equestrian exercise” and a well 
laid out garden. 

The cottage Blake rented belonged 
to the landlord of the village inn. It 
was a real cottage with thatched 
roof, “our thatched roof of rusted 
gold,” as Blake called it; “it is a 

perfect model for cottages” he wrote 
to Flaxman, “and I think for palaces 
of magnificence, only enlarging not 
altering its proportions. ... Nothing 
can be more grand than its simplicity 
and usefulness. Simple without in- 
tricacy, it seems to be the spontane- 
| ous expression of humanity, congenial 
| fo the wants of man. -No other 
| formed House can ever please me so 
| well. nor shall I ever be persuaded, 
I believe, that it can be improved 
-either in beauty or use.’ 

It was in this high humor that the 
| journey from London was taken, and 
‘found “very pleasant, and though we 
|had a good deal of luggage no grum- 
/bling’” he wrote. The,60 miles to the 
Sussex coast took from 6 o'clock ‘in 
the morning till 11:30 at night and 
involved seven changes into seven 
different chaises, for the whole jour- 
ney was made by road, with 16 heavy 
boxes as luggage, as well as portfolios 
filled with prints. 

Mr. Hayley received them with his 
usual brotherly affection. The joy 
of his new home and surroundings 
made Blake break forth in gratitude 
to Flaxman in words that have be- 
come historic: “You, O dear Flaxman, 
are a sublime archangel.” Everything 
pleased him; he was like a schoolboy 
out for a holiday. 

He began work and found that he 
could work with greater pleasure than 
ever, a new door seemed open to him. 
The commonest objects were a delight. 
“A roller and two harrows lie before 
my window. I met a plough ou my 
first going out at my gate the first 
morning after my arrival and the 
plouzhboy said to the ploughman, 
‘Father, the gate is open.’”’ 

Later on in the autumn he says that 
“our cottage looks more and more 
beautiful, and though the weather is 
wet the air is very mild, much milder 
{than it was in London when we came 
away.” 

A description given by Gilchrist in 
“Life of William Blake” justifies 
It was “a long, 
‘shallow. white-faced house, one room 
‘deep, containing but six in all, small 

and cosy, three on the ground floor 
‘opening one into the other, and three 
'ebove.” Its ‘latticed windows looked 
| to the front, at back the thatched roof 
(came sweeping nearly to the ground. 
A thatched wooden verandah which 
‘ran the whole length of the house 
forming a covered way paved with 
‘red brick sheltered the lower rooms 
‘from the southern sun. A Marrow 
lane at the entrance led to the sea. 

A low flint wall enclosed a slip “of 
/ garden in the front.” 

In the second book of his poem 
“Milton” there is a little drawing by 
Blake with the inscription written be- 
neath, “Blake’s cottage at Felpham.” 


his 


' A country cottage by the sea, which. 


and who was able to be of some use. 


| 


engrave the illustrations for the.biog- |the specimens employed being 


and his wife should be in close touch | of jewels, 
with Hayley, who was then living at | classes of instruments also make: use 


| 0 


he secured at a rental of £20 a year,. 
close to where Hayley was living in! 


anion a glorious view of the tar- | 


reaching sea, and in after years when 
the call of London took him back to 
the city, he would speak of the won- 
der of the shifting lights on the 
water which he had watched from 
those’ windows. 


or an upper path along the coast, or 
further afield the Sussex Downs, ris- 
ing and undulating and‘ever varying 
in light and shadow. 

“Sussex is certainly a pleasant 
place,” he wrote, “and Felpham in 
particular the sweetest spot on 
earth.” 


UNSEEN JEWELS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Jéwels are usually thought of as or- 
namental, but in one form they are 
employed purely utilitarian. As bear- 
ings for watches and other smal] ma- 
chines they are no less valuable than 
when they grace a ball-dress or are 
strung on a necklace. Of course, the 
most costly gems are not thus used, 
small. 
Watch manufacturers of the United 


The scheme was that Blake | States use annually several: millions 


and makers of certain 


of jewels in large quantities. There is, 

'in fact, a steady increase in the num- 
ber of jeweled bearings applied by 
instrument-makers to such devices as 
recording and other electrical meters, 
gauges, etc. 

While large quantities of these jew- 
els are imported, a great many are 
mined and cut-in the United States. 
The processes of manufacture which 
carry the rough stone to its finished 
condition mounted in its setting, ready 
for dropping into place in watch or 
other mechanism, comprise a series of 
most interesting operations. 

There are several sources of sup- 
ply for the rough sapphires from 
which the jewels are cut, chief of 
which are Ceylon, Australia, and Mon- 
tana. Curiously enough, while we are 
apt to think of sapphires as blue, they 
actually are found in about all colors 
of the rainbow. The Australian stone 
is said to be the hardest and corres- 
pondingly brittle. The stone from 
Ceylon is not quite so hard and is less 
brittle. The Montana stone is said to 
be best for jewels in mechanisms 
where any strength is required, as it 
is less brittle than the others and, 
therefore, not so easily fractured. The 
Montana stones are sorted out as taken 
from the mine, and those distributed 
to jewel manufacturers are generally 
ofa light green color, the more valu- 
able stones being reserved for set- 
tings in rings and other jewelry. 

One of the surprising features of 
jewel manufacture is the rapidity with 
which these sapphire bearings are 
produced. For example, ordinary 
sizes of jewels are regularly turned, 


drilled, and polished at the rate of 


80 to 100 a day of 10 hours. The holes 
in these jewels can be drilled and 
polished by one operator at the rate 
of 200 a day of 10 hours. To the 
ordinary mechanic, at. least, this 
seems like very rapid work upon such 
material. The production of some of 
the fine instrument jewels is, of 
course, less, 40 a day being a fair 
average, The polishing on these fine 
jewels consumes a somewhat longer 
time, each one being microscopically 
inspected. 

The usual range of watch-jewel 
sizes runs from one to three milli- 
meters outside diameter, the holes for 
the pivots ranging in the different 
sizes, say from .07 to .40 millimeters, 
or, from about 0.003 to 0.016 inches. 
Jewels are made for instruments and 
other purposes up to 10 millimeters 
thickness. 


German State Currencies 


One of the most curious things to 
the traveler in Germany is the paper 
currency used in the different states. 
In most cases the values right down 
to 10 pfennigs are issued as paper 
money, and on these are printed mot- 
toes or pictures of local interest. The 
currency seems to be used to foster 
local patriotism and encourage talent 
within the state, for in one town ex- 
tracts from the poems of a local poet 
are printed on the back of the mark 
notes. In one state the lack of small 
coins has been met by issuing porce- 
lain money, this being done where the 
porcelain industry is famous. Else- 
where ordinary postage stamps are 
used, often protected by little trans- 
parent envelopes.: Above five marks 


It is a crude little drawing with the) | the notes are all issued by the Reichs- 
figure of a man walking in the sar-" bank for the whole country, and the | 
den, at the end of the house, and hov-| traveler is grateful for this, since the| Pacific, the mainstay today, 


‘ering in the trees is a little figure in} currency of one state is not accepted 


ested garments, descending toward | 


| him. 
Of the garden he says: 


The pink,.the jasmine, the wall- flower, the | 


carnation, 

jonquil, the mild 
heavens; every tree 
Every flower and herb soon fill the air 
: with an innumerable dance 

Yet all in order sweet and lovely. 


| Thé time flew very fast and mer- 

irily for him. All the simple things 
|of cottage life gave him pleasure. The 
| upper windows of the gente com- 
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THE ROMANCE - 
OF COPRA 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Looking across the Pacific, down a 
pathway of centuries trodden by mil- 
lions of native feet, oné may see ‘the 
parent of the coconut palms which 
constitute the glory and wealth of 
southern seas today: Lofty, slender, 
cylindrical, crowned 100 feet up by a 
spread of graceful leaves, this first 
palm stood on a sea beach. It whipped 
in the gale, and its fruitfulness was to 
make Edens of isolated circlets of 
coral lying in a wilderness of water. 

Gently bending under its load of 
nuts, the parent palm dropped its ripe 
fruit on the sand at its foot. Quaint 
and hairy and hard, a foot or more in 
length, and half as much through, the 
nuts were fitted to pioneer an ocean 
and populate 1000 atolls and islands. 
Their woody shell kept out the salt 
water; their fibrous husks made them 
float easily. Playthings of the currents 
and children of the tides, the brown 
nuts drifted till white surf fingers 
picked them out and tossed them 
ashore. Then swiftly the kernel turned 
soft and spongy and a shoot of green 
sprouted through one of the eyes. Thus 
began the plantations of the Pacific. 
Only the voyagers on that vast ocean 
who have seen the stately sentinels 
nodding their welcomes and farewells 
can understand the marvel. 

No more welcome gift was ever cast 
at the feet of Savage man. The husk 
of the nut gave him’the fibre with 
which to thatch his hut; the long 
leaves of the palm were easily plaited 
into fans and baskets; the shell cf the 
nut became his water vessel; the milk 
of the early nut and the tender green 
of the sprouting kernel were his chief 
delicacies; from the hard white meat 
of maturity he could extract oil, and 
from the trunk of the -alm he might 
obtain timber. Each stage of the palm 
nut’s development has its own native 
name, but none has meant so much to 
civilization as the oil-yielding sun- 
dried kernel—the kopperah of the 
Malay, the copra of commerce. 

Many strange romances knit that 
palm pioneer to the present- day color- 
less oblong. of nut butter. Im the first 
half of the nineteenth century Ger- 
many and other traders exploited the 
islands, “blackbirding,” or kidnaping, 
being varied by a crude trading. The 
drying and the exportation of copra 
was primarily the result of the energy 
and enterprise of men like Goddeffroy, 
merchant adventurer of Hamburg 
whose agents spread in a vast network 
from Samoa to Fiji, from the New 
Hebrides to the Carolines. At one time 
Goddeffroy and his son held the copra 
trade of an ocean in their grasp. But 
not satisfied with semi-legitimate trad- 
ing. profit they bought up cheaply 
quantities of debased silver in the form 
of Chilean and Bolivian dollars. This 


| silver bécarne known as “iron honey.” 


but‘ the’ natives. accepted it as worth 
a hundred cents to the dolfar and 


parted freely with their copra, obeying 


Goddeffroy’s injunctions to plant more 
plantations. Only when grateful na- 
tive Christians presented their silver 
dollars to the missionaries was the 
fraud uncovered. 

Goddefroy’s profits were enormous, 
but they shrink into small compass 
in comparison with the wealth rep- 
resented by copra today. In the Sol- 
omon Islands, to take an illustration, 
9891 tons of the dried kérnel were 
exported in one year; representing a 
value of .£153,394. When the copra 
has been boiled or pressed so that 
it yields its oil, the latter is so treated 
that a solid residue is obtained and 
used for the manufacture of candles; 
this is called cocostearin. The refined 
oil itself becomes the basis of the 
margarine or nut butter, of salt. water 
soap, and of other products. Thus 
commerce and manufacture magnify 
many times the value of the original 
Solomon Island product while also 
using the fibrous husk as the basis 
6f coir matting and door mats. ” 

Although the world war has cut 
the price of copra down to a minimum 
the recovery is well on. the way. 
Fiven great plantations of 14,000 
palms cannot produce an over-supply. 
The United States has taken care to 
foster the copra industry in its part 
of Samoa. The natives have been 
encouraged to establish more planta- 
tions, to allow the nuts to become 
ripe and drop, to dry their copra 
thoroughly in the sun, and to aim at 
a standard quality. 

Although sugar cane and cotton and 
rice are gaining in popularity in the 
as ina 
the tall 


hundred centuries, is still 


| ocean: -sown coconut palm. 
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"Working for Cooperative Mar- 
keting Fail, It Is Said—4161 
— — Signed — 


“spectat to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO; Illinois — Protests by 


wag te against the manner in which 


the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion is attempting to discredit the idea 
of cooperative marketing is the out- 
standing feature of the third week 
of field operations by solicitors of the 
U.. §. Grain” Growers, Inc., ac 
cording to a statement issued here by 
the national headquarters of the farm- 
ers’ organization. 

It is announced that the recapitula- 
tion of organized work during the past 
week shows that 252 elevators and 
more than 4161 grower con‘racts have 
been signed. 

“The flood of rropaganda that has 
been released in all sections where 
contracts are being circulated,” the 
Statement says, “has resulted in a 
solidarity on the part of growers that 
could have been obtained in no other 


way. This feeling is especially no- 
table in McLean and La Salle coun- 


| ties in Illinois. 


“One farmer there met solicitors 
with an unopened envelope in his 
hand, Lettering on the envelope re- 
vealed that it contained the ‘sign here’ 
propaganda that is being so freely 
circulated. ‘If they are so anxious 
that I should not sign,’ he said, ‘I'll 
oe just because they are afraid I 
will.’ 

“In McLean County where the cam- 
paign has been in progress for two 
months, 16 elevator and 243 grower 
contracts have ben signed. Two men 
last week made 33 solicitations and ob- 
tained 27 contracts. Ih that™ section 
the daily average is 45. In La Salle 
County, where work started last Mon- 
day, 19 elevatcr and four local asso- 
ciation contracts have been signed. 

ia Nebraska, 84 + hie contracts 
bean signed. grower 

for N ‘at the time 
was Made up 
incomplete. 

“In North Dakota, a recapitulation 
of two months’ work shows that 105 
elevator and local association con- 
tracts, and 2984 individual member- 
ships have been authentically re- 
ported. Grain is being handled by the 
U. S. Grain Growers in that State and 
producers are accepting 75 per cent 
of the market valve on pooled wheat 
shipped. 

“Field work is going along well in 
South Dakota and reports are en- 
couraging. In Colorado, J. D. Pan- 
cake, national director, and J. M. 
Rodgers, president of the State Farm 
Bureau Organization, are preparing to 
begin the membership drive. 

“Fourteen elevator and 84 grower 
contracts have been received from 
Missouri. Likewise, 608 individual 
memberships have been received from 
Oklahoma and eight elevator affilia- 
tions have been authentically re- 
ported. 

“Temporary arrangements for the 
handling of grain for members -of 
the organization in the northwest 
have been made by J. W. Anderson. 
vice-president and chaiman of the 
sales committee, with headquarters in 
St. Paul, Minnesota.” 


PAN - PACIFIC 
EDUCATORS CONFER 


HONOLULU, Hawaii — Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, chancellor of Stanford 
University, in an address here on 
Saturday, before the Pan-Pacific Edu- 
cational Conference of nations bor- 
dering on the Pacific, declared that 
“no nation eyer gained anything by 
the sword which it did not later lose 
by the sword.” 

He cited among examples Prussia, 
as well as France during the time of 
Napoleon. 

Dr. Jordan, who is president of the 
Educational Conference, made a plea 
weed disarmament, He urged peace be- 

ae all countries through an educa- 

1 understanding and a mutual ap- 
svebtation. He declared the building 
of armament and the manufacture of 
war materials to be “the greatest 
danger to peace,” adding that “if no- 
body loaded, nobody would explode.” 

Prof. M. Anesaki, of the University 
of Tokyo, another speaker, urged that 
a cooperative psychological investiga- 
tion be made of the principal racial 
traits of t le of the Occident 
and of the ‘East to establish points 


< eontact for’ the harmonizing of re- 


ke 
g 


Hl 


5 
ty 
i 


in 


tions. | 

Dr. Y..P. Tsai, chancellor of Peking 
University, expressed the belief that! 
education is the panacea of all the 
ilis of humanity. 

“The problem before the world and 
before this cénference,” Dr. Tsai said, 
“is how through education we may 
spread internationalism and peace. We 
must put an end to national greed. We 
mast.stop the worship of war heroes. 

“The East is ng toward the 
West. The great fo which awak- 
ened Europe during the period of the 

are now taking the field 
in the Far East. The realization of 


ithe idealistic value of civilization is 


dawning.” 


ee ieety "Troubles. be 
Federal Council of Churches — 
Men Deserve Larger Product 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—"“In an in- 
dustrial age’ there can be no reéal 
brotherliood of man unless there is 
a brotherhood in industry,” says an 


announcement issued by the Sacial 
Service Commission of the Federal | 


-| Council of Churches. of America, call- 


ing attention to the approach of Labor 
Sunday, September 4. “The relations 
of persons to one another is always 
a moral and religious question. 
“The economic and industrial fac- 
tors that condition the lives of men 
and. wornen, and help to make them 
what they become, are therefore as 
much a concern of the church as any 


industrial practice that cramps and 
devitalizes human ‘things is a foe of 
religion. 

“In the administration of a large 
industry, policies are frequently in- 
augurated whith would not have 
been determined upon if their full 
human consequences could have been 
instantly vizualized. The investors in 
an industry expect its managers, first 
and principally, to produce profits. 
The directors scrutinize the records 
but rarely visit the workshops. In 
consequence, men and material. are 
lumped together as commodities, la- 
bor is bought in the market like 
goods, and the personal equation is 
lost in a mechanical system. 


Personal Relationship Wise 


“Democratic relationships in large 
scale industry do not necessarily pre- 
suppose a restoration of the early 
intimacy between employer and em- 
ployee. Such intimacy is ‘inipossible 
in large plants, and where it actually 
obtains, it is by no means a guarantee 
of a square deal. Democracy requires 
rather that every individual] shall have 
his point of view represented and shall 
have an opportunity effectively to reg- 
ister his will. What really matters is 
that the life interests of the workers 
should be the first consideration; not 
that they should be called by their 
first names. But where there can be 
added relationships of personal friend- 
ship bétween employer and employee 
the human possibilities of the situa- 
tion are greatly increased, Significant 
in this connection is the fact, not 
widely realized, that, according to the 
most recently available figures, more 
than one-third of the factory workers 
of America are still employ@d in plants 
having fewer than 100 employees. The 
employers of these small..groups of 
workers have superior advantages too 
little utilized for the promotion of 
fellowship. 

“Political duabeetacy leads to in- 
dustrial democracy because a nation 
trained in schoo] and church and state 
to democratic relationships, will %!n- 
evitably carry these same principles 
into industry. The growing sense of 
manhood, and responsibility in the 
workers, tends in the same direction. 
There can no longer be satisfactory 
relationships under an autocratic shop 
rule, any more than in an autocratic 
state. Arbitrary control leads to class 
war, which is as contrary to Christian 
principles as any other war. 


Collective Bargaining 


“Democracy 
realized progressively and is being 
steadily approached today in an in- 
creasing number of industrial estab- 
lishments; collective bargaining with 
Labor unions is an expression of the 
democratic ideal, so also are some of 
the various forms of Labor representa- 
tion in shop councils. There are also 
democratic forms of cooperation by 
which Labor relations within a plant 
are handled as in a town meeting, or 
a family circle. It is quite possible 
to develop such forms of association, 
without prejudice to those vital in- 
terests of Labor which are conserved 
by its own regular forms of organiza- 


ship between employer and employees. 

“In order tbat the family of the 
laboring man may have fair oppor- 
tunity, not only must life be safe- 
guarded,. but wages must be sufficient 
to guarantee a higher standard of 
living for the workers and to justify 
‘their aspirations for a larger life. 
There can be no doubt that our work- 
ing people should receive a relatively 
larger share of the product of in- 
dustry. 

“Of course business cannot be run 
without“an adequate financial return. 
The services of physicians, teachers 
and \even of ministers, require com- 
pensatione But the primary motive 
in these professions is assumed to be 
service. A Christian society will try 
to put business under the same mo- 
tivé; it will purge itself of all ruinous 
competition and substitute for it a 
cooperation that preserves initiative 
and all the stimulus of competitive 
enterprise without its warlike methods. 


Service, Not Proht 


“And the motive. of service is not 
only entirely practicable but it is the 
only salvation of business itself. The 
service motive will bring a spirit into 
industry that will minimize strife and 
selfishness and magnify fraternity and 
good will. It will inspire production 
and tend to eliminate waste. 

“With the profit motive controlling 
both employer and employee, each 


upon the other with suspicion, friction 
grows between them.instead of confi- 
dence, and industry assumes the as- 
pect of war broken only by periods 
of truce. 

“The operation of the profit motive 
defeats the practical purpose of in- 
dustrycontinuous, efficient produc- 
tion. If the service motive can be 


| made mutual, employer and employee 


phase of their moral environment. An/ 


in industry must be’ 


tion, and to secure the real partner- 


seeks to exploit the other, each looks 
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Pry pone: scl strife 


‘tage. . 

“The Golden Rule is thé classic ex- 
of all these ideas and of 
rit in which: alone’ they can 
ber “Without that spirit, 
: l oe of organ- 
relationships will be ineffective. 
‘ le to be day by day, 
especially as new situations arisé, 
and.to be used equally by manager 
and men. These principles are a» 
binding upon. one group in industry 
as upon.the other;, and only in so far 
as they are recsekinel can industry 
achieve permagancy and _ security.’ 
They will be found~at last to under- 

lie the social structure.” 


AMERICAN EXPORT 
- OF COAL DOUBLES 


Due Largely to Decline in British 
Exports in Past Year the Coal 
From the United States Finds 
Large Markets in Many Lands 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—More than 
twice as much coal as in any preceding 
year, and five times as much as in the 
year preceding the war, was exported 
from the United States in the fiscal 
year just ended, according to the for- 
eign trade record of the National City 
Bank. The-total value of the coal 
sent in the year ending with June, 
1921, was $434,563,000, and consisted 
of 34,434,000 tons of bituminous coal 


consigned to foreign countries, 9,435,- 
000 tons of bituminous for bunker use 
on ships, and 4,878,000 tons of anthra- 
cite. This amounts to about 10 per 
cent of the total amount mined for the 
‘same period. 

“Yhis tremendous increase in values 
is due in part to higher prices during 
the @arlier part of the year, but the 
quantity also shows gains, the quan- 
tity of bituminous (exclusive of bun- 
ker coal), being 139 per cent greater 
than in 1915, while bunker and anthra- 


quantity.” 

The statement continues, “While ex- 
port prices were as high as an average 
of $10.67: per: ton for bituminous in 
October, 1920, they declined rapidly in 
recent months, falling to $5.68 in June, 
1921. 


British Export Decrease 


“This big increase’in our coal ex- 
ports in 1921, is, of course, 
part to the fact that the British coal | 
exports have been greatly reduced 
during the past year, her total ex- 
Ports of coal (exclusive of bunker) 
having been, in the*year ending with 
June, 1921, but 16,500,000 tons, against 
$1,000,000 in 1920, and 73,000,000 tons 
in the like period of 1912-1913. 

“British coal exports (exclusive of 
bunker) in the 12 months ending with 
June, 1921, were less than one-half 
as much as those of the United States, 
while in 1913 her exports were three 
and a half timés as much as ours. 
The United States and Great Britain 
are now the world’s chief exporting 
countries, the quantity supplied to 
world trade by other coal exporting 
nations, Canada, Japan and Austra- 
lia, averaging about 2,000,000 tons 
each, while Germany, formerly a large 
coal exporter, will have little to 
spare in excess of her coal obliga- 
tions to France and Italy under the 
‘Spa agreement. 

“This shortage of British and other 
coal for export has been followed by 
very large demands from the United 
States from countries which formerly 
relied upon Great Britain. Our ex- 
ports of bituminous to the five princi- 
pal coal importing countries of Eu- 
rope, Italy, Belgium, Sweden and 
Switzerland, were 8,000,000 tons in 
1921, against 5,000,000 tons in 1920. 
and less than 1,000.000 in 1919, and 
the 1921 value of bituminous sent to 
these five countries standing at $93,- 
000,000 against $3,500,000 in 1919. 


South American Exports 

“South Ameriea, which formerly 
took most of its coal from Great Brit- 
win, now takes large quantities from 
us, the value of our bituminous coal 
exports to Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay 
and Chile alone having been in 1921 
$39,000,000, as against $16,000,000 in 
1920, and a little over $1,000,000 in 
1913. Canada continues our largest 
single customer for coal, the value of 
bituminous sent to Canada in 1921 
having been $97,000,000 against $43.,- 
000,000 in 1920, while nearly all of the 
$50,000,000 worth of anthracite ex- 
ported in 1921 also went to Canada. 
Of the total bituminous exports of 
1921, nearly one half went to Canada, 
about one-fourth to Europe and most 
of the rest to Latin-America, with 
extremely small quantities to Africa, 
Asia and Oceania. 

“Bunker coal supplied by the United 
States to vessels in the foreign trade 
has greatly increased, especially since 
the close of the war, the quantity 
having advanced from 5,821,000 tons in 
the fiscal year 1918 to 9,435,000 in 
1921, and the value from $29,000,000 
in 1918, to $82,000,000 in 1920. The 
average price of bunker coal supplied 
to vessels in the year 1921 was $8.68 
per ton against an average of $8.77 
for the bituminous coal consigned to 
foreign countries.” 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION STEPS 
Special! to Tha Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota— 
Sioux Falls College is carrying out a 
plan of cooperative education for the 
young people of Sioux Falls and the 
State similar to that so successfully 
operated at Cincinnati and Akron, 
Ohio. The essence of the plan is to 
give young mén and young women 
who are financially dependent upon 
their own efforts a chance to obtain 
an education through the cooperation 


of employers and the college 


ibe turned. into ‘mutual advan-| 
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New York Paper Restored to! 


Circulation Following Trouble 


During War—Mr. Hays Says 
He Will Not Become a Censor 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—The Post Office Department, on the. 


action of Will Hays, Postmaster- 
General, has acted favorably on the 
application of the New York Volks- 


zeitung, for restoration of second-class 
mailing privileges. This publication 

t into trouble during the period of 
the war, with the result that second- 
class mailing privileges were with- 
drawn. 

In passing favorably on the applica- 
tion, the Postmaster-General took the 
position that if a paper were entitled 
to mailing privileges at all, second- 
class privileges should not be with- 
held; that is, that violation of the 
statutes should mean suppression or 
complete non-interference. In connec~- 
tion with the decision, Mr. Hays made 
the following statement to the news- 
paper publishers of the United States, 
outlining his views of press censor- 
ship: 

“I want again to call the attention 
of the publisher to the fact that I am 
not, and will not allow myself to be 
made, a censor of the press. I believe 
that any publication that is entitled 
to the use of the mails at all, is en- 
titled to the second-class privileges, 
provided that it wmeets the require- 
ments of the law for second-class 
matter. A publication once entered 
as second-class matter is entitléd to the 
very best and most prompt service, 


and to the least possible interference | 


with the constitutional freedom of 
thought and action. 

“There is, however, placed upon me 
by certain statutes, responsibility in 
this direction that must be upheld so 
long. as the law remains as it fS now. 
I will at all times act with modera- 
tion and consideration for the free- 
dom of the press, but I must and will 
enforce in good faith, without evoking 
+technicalities, those statutes declar- 
ing certain matters non-mailable, one 
of which is the act of June 15, 1917 
(40-S 23), providing that> ‘every let- 
ter, writing, circular, postal card, pic- 
ture, engraving, photograph, newspa- 
per, pamphlet, book or other publica- 
tion, matter, or thing, of any kind, con- 
taining matter advocating or urging 
treason, insurrection, or forcible re- 
sistance to any law of the United 
States is hereby declared to be non- 
mailable.’”’ 

Mr. Hays also enumerated certain 
sections of the penal code bearing 
uh non-mailable matter. 

“We intend, however, 


that there 


shall be no Fecrecy-in regard to any t 


matter which, under these laws, may 
be held to be non-mailable,” he said. 
“We will have the actual copies of 
any newspaper or periodical that 
may be withheld from the mails avail- 
able to representatives of the press 
and others interested, together with 
a complete file of each case. I am not 
only making these records available, 
but I hope that the newspapers will 
not pass unchallenged or unnoticed 
any case in which, in their opinion, 
the department goes beyond 3 fair in- 
‘terpretation of the law, if ‘such case 
should arise. No one can feel stronger 
than I do on the importance of up- 
holding the freedom of the press, re- 
membering that I must uphold the 
specific statutes on the subject to 
which t have already referred.” 


LAST PRESENTATION 
OF PILGRIM PAGEANT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PLYMOUTH, Massachusetts—It was 
estimated that more than 15,000 per- 
sons saw the final presentation of 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary pageant’ on 
Saturday evening and at its conclusion 
Prof. George P. Baker of Harvard 
University, author and director, was 
presented with a silver ioving cup by 
the 1000 members of the cast. It bore 
this inscription: “Presented to George 
Pierce Baker by the members of the 
Pilgrim Pageant, ‘The Pilgrim Spirit,’ 
as a token of their appreciation and 
affection. Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
August 13, 1921.” Presentations also 
were made to Professor Baker's assist- 
ants, James W. D. Seymour and Miss 
Virginia Tanner. . 


MEXICO IN NO HASTE 
TO SIGN A TREATY 


MEXICO CITY, Mexico — President 


Obregon still maintains his recently 
announced policy relative to gaining 
recognition of the present Mexican 
Government by the United States. The 
}Foreign Office has made public a state- 

ent that there was no jndication or 
the part of Mexico to sign a treaty 
with the United States prior to recog- 
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aided. o that the attitude of anlG 
‘governmen hones matter 
undergone no change. 

“This statement was called forth by 
an interview attributed to Henry P. 
Fletcher, United States Undersecre- 
tary of State, who was interviewed at 
Washington on Thursday by a director 
ef the newspaper “Ej Universal,” Mr. 


Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution, 
which nationalizes deposits of petro- 
leum, be declared non-retroactive. 

“It is idle to think of granting rec- 
ognition,” Mr. Fletcher is said to have 
asserted, “if Mexico is unwilling to 
sign a treaty of amity’ and commerce. 


Washington does not intend to make a. 


peremptory demand for the payment 
of Mexico’s foreign debt or for the 
payment of damages. The United 
States is not making an exception in 
Mexico’s case, as the same guarantees 
are being demanded of Germany and 
Greece.” 


MERIT SYSTEM IN 
BALTIMORE DEFENDED 


Special to The Christian Sciente Monitor 


BALTIMORE, Maryland +— The City 
Service Commission has closed a loop- 
hole frequently made use of by poli- 
ticians who are attempting to evade 
the merit system. A bulletin recently 
sent to the head of each city depart- 
ment states that the commission must 
be Kept informed as to when, how, 
Land why any employee having a per- 
manent satus leaves the municipal 
employ. 

This order is regarded as one of 
great significance, for it is expected 
to prevent dismissals that sometimes 
take place in the guise of resigna- 
tions. It will also provide the City 
Service Commission with a-list of the 
names of men and women who have 
been discharged on the pretext that 
there was nothing left for them to do 
in a certain municipal department. 


BALTIMORE NO MORE 
A COBBLESTONE CITY 


ee eee re 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BALTIMORE, Maryland—Though at 
one time known as the city of cobble- 
stones, Balitmore, since the Paving 
Commission undertook it; ambitious 
program in 1912, has risen gradually 
in the scale of well-paved cities. Al- 
though the cobblestone is still per- 
ceptible in some localities, the paving 
of streets continues without inter- 
ruption, 

Within the last nine years the cob- 
blestones have been reduced from 
5,500,000 to 1,500,000 square yards, 
modern paving replacing about 712,- 
500 square yards of cobblestones an- 
nually. The Paving Commission plans 
to have the cobblestones quite obsolete 
within two or three years. 


WATCHMAKERS TO BE GRADED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


logical Institute of America, organized 
last May in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Research Council, is arrang- 
ing a method by which all watchmak- 
ers will be graded as to their ability, 
according to a system, which will per- 
mit them to obtain a certificate with- 
out travel expense or loss of working 
time. Three grades of certificates are 
contemplated, the examination for the 
first being comparatively simple, in- 
creasing in difficulty until the grade 
of certified horologist will be reached. 
Jewelers are looking for a higher 
grade of efficiency in watchmakers 
and are prepared to pay high salaries 
to those who can qualify for the 
higher certificate. 

GROWTH OF A UNIVERSITY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Rapid develop- 
ment of the University of Chicago is 


illustrated by statements in the fourth 
edition, recently issued, of the official 
guide of the institution. Thirty years 
ago it had a site of 17 acres, and now 
one of 100 acrés. not including 70 
acres at the Lake Geneva observa- 
tory; then it had four buildings, now 
over 40; faculty has grown from 120 
to about 450. During the first year, 
742. students were registered; in 1920- 
21, over 11.000 students were in resi- 
dence. Thé universitv now has 13.200 
alumni, and during the 30 years of its 
history 88,700 students have matricu- 
lated. , 
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“EPIRUS. IS URGED 


Committee of Asnicicns Citizens 
of Greek Descent Active in 
Washington in Effort to Ob- 
tain the Government's Aid 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ‘ts Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A committee representing American 
citizens of Greek descent, headed by 
N. J. Casavetes of Boston, president of 
the Pan-Epirotic Union of América, 
came to Washington on Saturday in an 


éffort to get the State Department and 
senatorial leatiers to take an active 


interest in the restoration of Northern 
Epirus to Greece in accordance with 
the decision taken by the Supreme 
Council of Ambassadors in Paris in 
January 13, 1920, to carry ut im favor 
of Greece the ruling of the Peace Con- 
ference. ~ 

At a later meeting, on July 11 of 
this year, the Supreme Council 
considered the same ques- 


tion, when France and Italy demurred 
to the previous agreement and in- 
stanced in their objection the fact that 
the United States was not represented 
at the previous Council meeting and 
that the agreement was, therefore, not 
binding. . 

To this demurrer the Greek Govern- 
ment countered by pointing to the res- 
olution adopted by the Senate on May 
17, 1920, also to a telegram signed by 
President Harding in October, 1920, 
when he was a candidate for they presi- 
dency, and in which he declared him- 
self in favor of granting Northern 
Epirus and Korytza to Greece. 

The commission is now endeavoring 
to get the United States, through the 
ambassadors in Great Britain and 
France, to set forth the desire of this 
country as expressed in the Senate 
resolution and in the Harding tele- 
gram. <A request to this effect was 
presented to Henry P. Fletcher, Under 
Secretary of State, who received the 
committee but abstained from giving 
any promise that the State Department 
would at the present time take any 
official cognizance of the boundary 
question invoived in the Greek claim 

However, several Senators, includ- 
ing Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from 
Massachusetts, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and the au- 
thor of the resolution, had a copy of 
it certified and transmitted to George 
Harvey, American Ambassador to 
Great Britain. William H. King (D.), 
Senator from Utah, also interested him- 
self in the representations made by the 
committee and had a certified copy 
sent to Myron T. Herrick, United 
States. he corh- 


mittee hopes that this action by the 
two Senators will effectively dispose 
of the doubt as to the genuineness of 
the resolution expressed by the Ita- 
lian and French governments. 

The committee was received by the 
secretary of the British Embassy, by 
the counselor of the French Embassy, 
and by the Ambassador of Japan, to 
all of whom it presented a memorial 
expressing the hope of Americans of 
Greek descent that the allied goyern- 
ments would do justice to Greece, not 
only in the question of Northern 
Epirus, but also in the matter of the 
enforcement of the Treaty of Sévres. 


EXCESSIVE RATES CHARGED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Profes- 
sional bondsmen who charge exces- 
sive rates are to be profiibited from 
entering the Boston station houses, 
the jail and the court house, unless 
sent for bw a police official, if Judge 
Dowd of the Municipal Court has any- 
thing to say about it. On Saturday 
he ordered the bail papers of three 
defendants to be torn up and allowed 
them to go on their own recognizance 
because the professional bondsman 
who would have supplied the bail 
would have received $150 for his 
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|| Spectaity for The Christian Sclence Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Concen- 
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t present,” the letter says, “there 
. remarkable opportunity for Amer- 
to bénefit, and at the same time 
China to secure for your own 
government some security for the 
enormous sums that America has ad- 
vanced to the European powers. The 
Chinese agree heartily with American 
bankers that a suggestion be made 
to you to advise the governments of 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, ‘Holland and 
Japan that the American Government 
will accept at their present current 
prices all Chinese Government bonds 
owned by them or their nationals, for 
the credit and payment on account 
of the sums due by them to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

“This will be not only a security 
from inviting any competition of man- 


pean goods in. America, but will pre- 
vent any European manufacturers 
from underselling America in the Ori- 
ental market. By so doing, we fully 
believe that you can make your gov- 
ernment almost the sole creditor of 
China, and put America easily in po- 
Sition to relieve China from the haul- 
ing and puiling of these different 
powers, and also easily challenge the 
validity of the so-called ‘loans’ which 
ere long-termed debts of about 6 
to 8 per cent interest inclusive, 

beside the indemnity obligations.” 
Jn explaining why he feels that the 
matter should be brought forward in 
Washington, Dr. Hsieh points out that 
the strong Chinese Bankers National 
Association now has charge of all 
denies. Joans and negotiations: De- 
eo 
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“Dr. Heieh that Rit could 
Pt little on of the safety of the 
war loans of the United States if 
transferred in the way suggested. The 
Republic of China, he said, honors all 
Obligations of the imperial régime. 
The salt monopoly, the customs, the 
government railroads and shipping 
businesses are pledged to secure the 
foreign debt as it now stands, Dr. 
Hsieh emphasized, and ‘would be 
transferred with the possession of the 

bonds. 
Citing the example of Germany's 
ability to underbid an American firm 
the construction of a bridge 


d Shanghai bankers through 
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\/ suitable sites farther south than any |. 


other land as well provided with the 
facilities required by ‘modern astron- 
omy. Moreover, the conditions of the 
sky for observation are believed: to be 
second to none in the world. . 
The observatory at the ‘Cape of 
* 


: 
a 


The lower portion of the 


Good Hope was founded in 1822. 
There are observatories in the Argen- 
tine. Republic and Chile. Australia is 
well provided at Sydney, at. Mel- 
bourne, and at Adelaide. All of these 
institutiong have borne excellent fruit; 
for example, the determination of the 
distance of Alpha Centauri, the near- 
est star, and the work of Hershel at 
the Cape. At Sydney in 1822 Encke’s 
‘Comet was observed at its first return 
after it was known to be periodic. 
The latest return of this comet has 
just been announced from another 
southern station located in South 
America. In view of these facts it 
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visited New Zealand ‘to Spr 


bin tecivootee te 

walled himself of the careions : 
, the celebrated physicist, 
and on receiving a favorable report 
as to a location on the Port Hills 
‘near the city of Nelson, 
site and propésed to provide £30,000 
for the observatory. This plan came 

‘to nought.’ 


New Zealand from America in the 
récent offer by the Yale Observatory at 
Néw Haven. Dr. Frank Schlesinger, 
director of the ‘Yale Observatory, has 
been interested in the plan since 1915, 


; esp i tee : 
SOUTHERN * HORIZON 


available, was able to make the fol- 
lowing offers: 


This telescope is to be used to photo- 
graph the southern sky for compiling 
zone catalogues of stars, and when 
‘this is dohe, in a few years, the tele- 
scope is to be returned to Yale, unless 
other arrangements are made for its 
future use in New Zealand. The staff 
and buildings are to be provided by 
New Zealand. (2) To. provide a large 
photographic refracting telescope, the 
optical parts alone of which will cost 
£5000. The complete telescope will 
With this 


purchased the} 


‘Now a great opportunity comes to ,8u 


and, certain funds having now become 


(1) To provide a small | 
photographic telescope of six inches | 


aperture, complete in every respect. | 
observatory established 


include lend, foundation and bulla. 


New Zealand 

Rsener to ‘supply the addi- 

‘telescope for 

set ot dei tie. © ‘For this it is 
estimated that about £5000 £6000 
per annum would be required. 
Dr., C. , EB. Adams, government 
astronomer of New Zealand, says that 
“These offers are munificent, and never 
before has New Zealand been offered 
such valuable gifts for astronomy.” 
Much interest, has been aroused, and 
the recently ‘formed New ealand 
Astronomical! Society; with headquar- 
ters at the Hector Observatory, Wel- 
lington, is actively engaged in making 
the acceptance of the. gifts possible. 


OpNiUCcHYS 


WESTERN | HORIZON 


~ 


Prawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


| The September evening sky for the Southern Hemisphere 


The map is plotted for the latitude of Southern Africa and Southern Australia, but will answer for localities 
much farther north or south, When held face downward, directly overhead, with the 
the south, it shows the constellations as they will appear on September 6 at 11 p. m., September 21 at 10 p. m., 


October 6 at 9 p. m., and October 22 at 8 p. m. in local mean time. 
ter the zenith. For ‘convenient use, hold the map with the boundary down corresponding to the direction one faces. 
held shows the stars in that part of the sky pecortiny to their relative heights 


| map thus. 
anes. Swed ‘horfzon: “The names of Penets are underscored © on. the map. 


“Southern Horizon” toward 


The boundary represents the horizon, the cen- 


? 
~ 


It is confidently expecta@l that the 
appeals for funds will meet with a 
ready response. Surely all lovers of 


the stars will be glad to see a great) 
in this far) 


southern, and most favorable clime. 
The accompanying map shows .the 
Milky Way at our time of observation 
to be weN over in the western sky. 
We are sorry to see the fine constel- 


lations of Scorpio and Sagittarius de-. 
parting, apparently enmeshed in the. 
galactic structure and borne along with | 


it. The Lyre with Vega is setting in| 
the northwest, while Deneb in Cygnus | 
and Altair in Aquila are following in| 
the same direction. 


tage. Just above the smaller Cloud 
we may see the cluster in Tucana. 
| This is a most magnificent sight im a 
jJarge telescope, and many have deen 
led to pronounce it the most splendid 
globular cluster in the sky. — 

The phases of the moon, according 
to ‘Greenwich time, are as follows: 
New moon on September 2 at 3:33 
a.m., first quarter on September 9 at 
8:30 a. m., full moon on September 17 
at 7:20 a.m., and last quarter on Sep- 
tember 24 at 9:18 p.m. ‘The mpon will | 
be in perigee, or nearest to the earth, 
on'September 1 and again on Septem- 
ber 29. It will be in apogee, or farthest 
from the earth on September 13. 
During the month the moon will be 
in conjunction with the planets in the 
following order: Mercury on Septem- 
ber 2, Jupiter and Saturn on Septem- 
ber 3, Uranus on September 16, Nep- 
tune on September 28, and Venus, as 


of these conjunctions occur when the 
planet is not visible to us. 

Uranus is the only planet above ‘the 
horizon at our time of observation, 
but it is so faint that even knowing 
the exact point an ohserver must have 
a very keen eye to detect its presence. 
With a telescope it may be known 
either by its pale greenish color, but 
more surely by noting its movement 
from night to night. At present it is 
retrograding or moving westward 
among the stars. Jupiter and Saturn 
pass on the farther side of the sun 
this month and therefore cannot be 
seen. 
sun. Mars is creeping away from the 
sun into the morning sky. Venus is 
drawing nearer to the sun, but may 
still be seen in the morning. On 
September 24 it will: be near Regulus. 
Neptune has just passed conjunction 
with the sun, but is always invisible 
to the naked eye. 
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UNDERWRITERS DENY 
EXCESSIVE PROFITS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—‘“There are 


is there any monopoly,” said John B.| 
|Morton, president of the National 
| Board of Fire Underwriters, in reply 
‘to a number of recent criticisms of 
the practices of the National Board 
/and the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
' change. 

| “It is true that we transacted a 
largely increased business during the 
term mentioned, but the profits have 
not yet been determined and will not 
be until our liability has all expired. 
We are now spending much of our 
temporary trade gain in steadily in- 
creasin, losses on a greatiy reduced 
premium income. 

“Last spring committees. represent- 
ing stock fire insurance companies 
and the National Convention of Fire 
Insurance “ommissioners, the Public 
Supervisors of Insurance in all the 
states, reached an agreement as to a 
reasonable underwriting profit, plac- 


jing the figure at 5 per cent, with an/ 


additional 3 per cent for the estab- 


public in case of conflagration. 
voluntary agreement to limit profits } 
must be accepted as a far step forward 
in the simplification of the public re- 
lations of the stock companies which 
bear the burden and expense of most 
of the research work so — in 
this business.” 


LUNCH .PRICES INVESTIGATED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monftor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts Based 
‘upon complaints from all over the 


State as to prices charged for food | 


in the self-service lunchrooms, the | 


Clouds ve? doustiths to bettas advan- |- 


well as Mars, on September 29. Most | 


Mercury also is quite near the | flectors be polished and secure. 
bulbs must be fo.used at 25 feet ac- 
cording’ to regulations prescribed for © 


no undue profits in fire insurance, nor | 


lishment of a reserve to protect the | 
This | 


Masiachusetts Regulations Aide? 
to Set Up. Workable and, | 


Enforceable 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | ane 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—-Headlighy > + 


regulations designed to curb glaring 


lights and improve ‘the safety of the Z 
highways become effective in Massa-. 


chusetts today. These rules, carefully 
worked out by the office of the regis- 
trar of motor vehicles as ordered by 
a resolve of the Legislature, represent 
an attempt to set up a workable an 
‘enforceable set of ‘regulations that 
will. meet a situation created by the 
growing number of motor vehicles on 
the highways. Headlight codes im the 
past in Massachusétts and élsewhere, 
have fallen down largely because of 
dificulty of, or indifference to, en- 
forcement. 

Starting with a list of approvede 
lenses that are found to minimize the 
glare, the regulations prescribe the 
use of a 2l-candle power electric 
light bulb. 


an’ the bulb, it is ordered that the re- 
The 


specific lenses and the beams aimed. 
For the technical side of compliance 
to the rules, the department has is- 
sued a circular card for use in focus- 
ing, and many “headlight adjustment 
companies” have sprung up to do -~ 
work. 

It is planned to enforce the resvfia- 
tions through inspectors of the depart- 
ment, 11 men being already in service, 
and through the local police forces. 
Warning will be given to automobile 
owners in the form of a yellow tag. 
This marker, headed by the seal of the 
Commonwealth, points out that “the 
headlights on this motor vehicle do 
not comply with the law for the rea- 
sons checked bélow.” Then follow 
seven items by which the inspector 
or. police officer may indicate to the 
owner of the vehicle that he has “no 
approved device; device wrongly ap- 
plied; bulb not 2l-candle power; bulb 
glass blackened; reflector defective; 
not properly focused; not properly 
aimed.” 

Attached to the tag is a coupon on 
which the same items are listed and, 
in addition, blanks for the registra- 
tion number of the vehicle, the make, 
type, date, place and the name of tha 
complainant. The stubs will be filed 
with the office of the registrar. Frank 
A. Goodwin, Registrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles, has intimated that the penalty 
for constant ignoring of warnings and 


regulations will be dvi seg gag of reg- .. 
istration. | 


Motorists already. remark differ- 
ence on. the. highways at night asa 
result of advance compliance with the 
law on the part of many vehicle own- 
ers. It is generally agreed that the 
headlights that have been adjusted in 
accordance with the regulations are 
a marked improvement over the lights 
that were not softened by adequate 
lenses or adjustment. 


“TRIFLES MAKE PERFECTION’’ ; 
and other trifles make success; for inst#nce, 
your pay deposits in a savings account here. 
And truly. success, like perfection. is no trifle. 

Deposits can be made either in person or 
by mail. 


Humboldt Savings Bank 


Founded 1869 


Coupled wich the lens. 
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The Southern state Commission on the Necessaries | 
Cross is approaching low ebb as well | of Life 


has undertaken an investiza- 
as the brilliant gems in Centaurus. | tion of the situation. Not only the | 
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be worth about £20,000. 
great telescope Yale will send to New 
Zealand two American astronomers to 
undertake urgently required observa- 
tions on the southern stars, and these 


across the Yang-tze River,. Dr. Hsieh 
asserted that the change of creditor- 
,| Ship would “open the great field of 
China to American manufactures.” 
Germany, he added, is extending long 


seems strange that New Zealand is the 
only British dominion without an 
observatory. There are several pri- 
vate observatories in New Zealand do- 
ing most excellent work, but they 
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mark the high tide/ 


; the farmer. It has 


credits, attempting to flood the coun- 
try with cheap goods and gain foot- 
hold in China. Declaring that he does 
not need to vovch for the commercial 
honesty of his people, Dr. Hsieh em- 
phasized that China, having confidence 
in the United States, stands ready to 
oer reciprocity in kind. 


| ANTI-GRAIN GAMBLING BILL 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Complete agreement on the Capper- 
Tircher bill to prohibit gambling 
transactions in grain was reached 
on Saturday by Senate and House 
conferees who adopted the Senate sub- 
stitute bill with minor changes. ‘Final 
enactment of the bill this week was 
said to be assured. 
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cannot take the place of a really.larze 
institution. 

New Zealanders are surely inter- 
ested in astronomy as was shown 
by their independent discovery of the 
bright new star of 1918, as well as by 
the notable astronomical papers which 
they have published. What they need 


‘}most of all is adequate equipment. 
In 1913 Miss Mary Proctor, daughter 


of Richard Proctor, the great astron- 
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men will use the telescope for about 
one-half of its available time. It is 
intended by Yale to leave this tele- 
scope permanently in New Zealand, 
provided a satisfactory site can be 
Obtained, and that New Zealand is 
prepared to assist. The assistance 
required from New Zealand would 


cornus, Aquarius, and Sculptor. 
ing southeast we see Achernar now 
well up in the sky above mighty Can-. 
opus which has just risen. In the/|=® 
northeast no one can fail to see Peg- | 
asus. Directly east is Cetus with its 
irregular variable star Mira, the won-. 
derful. In the south the ee 
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and! wr. Ghandi replied: 


them to be right. His Tol- 
temperament forbade him to 
combatant or td encourage 
fight, but he decided that 
on the side of the Allies, and 


- 


at their most critical 

-Vicérpy summoned a war 

| at Delhi to concert meas- 
by which India might make a 


~Inew effort to rescue the cause from 
danger. , 


in| 7 Great Surprise 


~“The leaders of all parties were sum- 
moned to Delhi; among them, Ghandi 
and two or three men known as Ex- 


| before him a copy of the secret trea- 


ties made by the Allies. It gave him 
@ great surprise, and looking back 
upon ali that has happened since, one 
may guess that it had something to 
do with prejudicing his attitude 
toward the British who were, of course, 
partners in the policy of those se- 
cret treaties. 

Mr. Ghandi then went to the Vice- 
roy—Lord Chelmsford—asked him 


whether the treaties were true and 


implored him to say that they were 
not. Lord Chelmsford said that the 
copies which\Mr. Ghandi had seen 


‘came from a tainted source; namely, 


the Bolshevist Government in Moscow; 
that he~himself was not in a position 


to say whether they. were really true 


a rn BF 


way, and went away to his 


; . 
;- 


own Gujerat, where he began to raise 


recruits for the army. 
/ He had never done anything of the 
kind before, and when one of his 
friends—C. F. Andrews—remonstrated 
with him for violating his own tenets, 
“Yes, you are 
right; I am violating my own princi- 
ples; I have always hated violence and 
-preached non-violence; but. I gave my 
pledge to Lord Chelmsford that I 
would not hinder the participation of 
India in the war, and now that we 
have reached so dangerous a moment, 
I cannot refuse him because I love 
him.” These are not, of course, the 
exact words used by Mr. Ghandi, but 
they convey the sense which he in- 
tended, and they undoubtedly repre- 
sent with substantial accuracy the 
thought that was then in his mind. 
The moral of this story is twofold: 
First, that Mr. Ghandi is not per- 
sonally irreconcilable; and, second, 
that personal contact with him is all- 
important, | 
. There can be little doubt that Lord 
Reading, with his shrewd pefetrating 
eyes, saw these two points and opened 


‘tthe door by which Mr. Ghandi uwit!- 
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ek came up to Simla to see him. 
Simla interviews which took place 
in the Viceroy’s private room. probably 
marked the turning point in Indian 
politics today. 


RECEIVER ASKED FOR 
MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office — 
NEW YORK, New York—The ‘af- 
fairs of the United States Mail Steam- 
ship Company, which the United 


States Shipping Board tried to force 
to surrender its ships, reached the 
point on Saturday where an applica- 
tion was made in a friendly suit by 
the Berwind White Coal Mining Com- 
pany, as a creditor for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. Counsel for the) 
petitioner were Delancey Nicoll and 
Delancey Nicoll Jr.. who have .been 

“as counsel for the interests of 

es and Francis Mayer, former 
owners of the line, who resumed own- 
ership on Friday night after a dummy 
board, headed by Frank P. Bynum, 
had.made arrangements to turn the 
ships over to the Shipping Board with- 
out a contest. This action was frus- 
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vacate the present injunc- 
“W.. Marshall. Bullitt, 


<a| ‘opes for a Return of Russo-| 
Military Ascendancy 


F ; 


| Minister of the Interior in the Finnish 
hoping for an imperialist revival in 


jently been a servile tool of the Russi- 


j} tion during the war was such that 
Italy was not bound \to stand by its 
former allies, as 


: ordered. Gene 
‘missed. Bt the chief of the “Defense 


‘constant pro-Junker intrigues, ana 


| short-sighted policy to adopt. 
stultifyi 


German 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. HELSINGFORS, Finland-— Justice 
Ritavuori, a prominent Liberal, and 


Cabinet, recently denounced the rebel- 


lious plottings of the pro-Junker re- 
in Finland, who are still 


Germany. His straightforward speech 
caused evident bad feeling amonz 
the reactionaries, and Dr. Nevanlinna, 
a former pro-Russian Senator, who 
during the Tsarist régime had ‘appar- 


ficators of Finland,.went so far as to 
interpellate the Liberal Minister in 
the Finnish Riksdag. Mr. Ritavuori 
quoted several of. the pro-Junker 
papers which for months had carried 
on a rebellious propaganda, and his 
speech was hailed with enthusiasm 
by all the Liberals and Social Demo- 
crats in the Riksdag. : 

Later events have amply justified 
Mr. Ritavuori’s warning. General, 
Paul.von Gerich, commenting recently 
in the mogt reactionary paper in Fin- 
land on the suggested defensive al- 
liance of all the Baltic States—Poland, 
Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania and Lat- 
via—made some discourteous remarks 
about Poland, France and Italy. He 
pointed out that a time of German and 
Russian reaction must yet come when 
the German elements in Esthonia and 
Latvia wi seek a reunion with an 
imperialistic Germany, and that it con- 
sequently would be dangerous for Fin- 
land to enter into any alliance with 
the new republics that have grown 
up round the Baltic. He further con- 
tended that it would be better to wait 
a few years, and then enter into an 
alliance with “quite different powers.” 


A Junker Baron of the Baltic 


General Paul von Gerich originates 
from the Baltic Junker barons, and 
had just been nominated to a high post 
in the Finnish “Defense Corps.” He 
of course only gave an expression to 
his own pro-Junker sentiments and to 
those of his monarchist colleagues 
who would still like to see Finland 


ruled by a German prince, but his re-| 


marks were of such character that the 
ministers of the foreign powers con- 
cerned drew the attention of the Fin- 
nish Government to this affair. 

The Italian Minister in Helsingfors 
in particular made a serious repre- 
sentation about General von Gerich’s 
remark that Italy in the hour of need 
had betrayed its allies, Germany and 
Austnfa, and explained that the situa- 


they had deen the 
| not the defefifiers. The 
mment, consequently, 

von Gerich to be dis- 


Corps” refused to comply with the 
order. As a result he, too, got his 
dismissal. 

It was then that General Berg, a 
former Minister of War, was nom- 
inated to fill the vacancy. General 
Berg, though himself of Conservative 
leanini's, ~was an honest and loyal 
man, «nd most people thought that 
this rezrettable incident was now hap- 
pily liquidated. However, the new 
chief of the “Deiense Corps” was sub- 
jected to the most abusive and cow- 
ardly attacks both privately and pub- 
licly, even being threatened by black- 
mailing. 


Clarifying the Atmosphere 

Though the situation is critical, it 
will do a great deal to clear the air 
in Finland. Every loyal citizen has 
rallied to the support of the govern- 
ment. Progressives, Agrarians and 
Social Democrats, representing 75 per 
cent of the Finnish people, fully ap- 
prove of the Cabinet’s actions. And 
the Agrarians, or the farmers’ party, 
who supply the “Defense Corps” with 
its rank and file, have warned pro- 
Junkers in the capital that they will 
not follow the lead taken by the 
“Helsingfors clique.” ? 

Though very menacing language is 
used by the organs of the pro-Junker 
reactionists, there is no prospect that 
the Cabinet will give in to their 
threats. However, this scandal has 
fully proved that even in such a dem- 
ccratic republic as that of Finlana, 
there exist a good many pro-Junker 
adventurers who are still hoping for 
a German military revival when a 
combined Russo-German _ react‘on 
would be able to challenge the rest 
of Europe and to “revise” the geo- 
graphical map of the old world in 
accordance with their own wishes. 

Finland’s Liberal Cabinet is to be 
congratulated upon the firm — 
point it has taken up against thes 
plotters. In this it has the support 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
country, which is heartily tired of the 


only too anxious to preserve peace 
and friendship with its neighbors. But 
as a result of this conflict of ideas, 
Finnish Social Democrats have sug- 
gested the neutralization of the whole 
of the Baltic Sea, a measure already 
hinted at in the Russo-Finnish Peace 
Treaty, and an act that would forever 
remove eventual. dangers of war in 
Northern Europe. . 


INDIA HOPES FOR 
A ‘VISIT BY PRINCE 


By special correspond nt of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

ALLAHABAD, India—Reference was 
made in a recent article to the possi- 
bilities of the Prince of Wales visiting 
India during the coming winter. 
Though the majority of official opinion 
is inclined to the view that it would be 
better to postpone the visit_once again; 
it really seemed that this was a very 
It was 
ng the whole cenception of 


modern democratic royalty not to, 


be the most fatal of all impressions to 
-< t of view which some- 
how seems to have escaped the official 
mind. Further arguments have been 
advanced that it would be inadvisable, 
as-it would lead to lavish expenditure 
on the part of the native princes. _ 
These argunients can only be con- 
sidered puerile and, fortunately, re- 
liable information is to the effect that, 
though nothing has been definitely 
settled and though. the final decision 
will of course be made in fonts. high 
authorities in this.country are now 
keenly in favor of the visit. It may. 
be the influence of the new Viceroy, 
or it may be the resylt of the greatly 
improved political situation. Even had 
the political horizon not brightened, 
it is possible-that the Prince would 
have met with a courteous reception 
from even the non-cooperators. Mr. 
Ghandi was always careful to say that 
4 non-tooperators had nothing but 
e deepest respect for the person of 
the Duke and that they only boycotted 
his visit because of the political 
nature of his tour. 


HOW BRITAIN SEES" 
HARDING PROPOSALS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—President Har- 
ding’s proposal for an international 
conferehce on the limitation of arma- 
ments, the terms of which are known 
throughout the world, was received 
here with a spontaneous and whole- 
hearted enthusiasm which can only 
indicate that the general publié have 
long been hoping for such a lead. 

Two factors have to be held in view 
in arriving at a just estimate of the 
significance of this outburst of popu- 
lar enthusiasm. Public interest, at 
the time President Harding’s invita- 
tion arrived, was already at high ten- 
sion at the accomplished fact of the 
Irish truce, with the prospect of. ulti- 
mate peace with Ireland, and the 
Dominion. premiers were present in 
London conferring on high imperial 
problems. Anything less than a mat- 
ter of deep and fundamental human 
interest would have found scant 
breathing space in such an atmosphere 
and the fact that President Harding's 
invitation was promptly accorded the 
place of honor is sufficient téstimony 
of the keen feeling on the subject. 
For once the press, from High Tory 
to extreme Labor, found itself in frank 
and enthusiastic agreement. 

Enthusiastic supporters of the 
League of Nations are inclined to 
resent any proposal that threatens the 
power and prestige of the League, but 
there is no evidence of any general 
feeling in this direction in connection 
with the present proposal. The gen- 
eral opinion among supporters of the 
League appears to approve the effort 
at disarmament from whatever quar- 
ter it is inspired. In so far as the 
League is representative of the na- 
tions, any concerted effort at disarm- 
ament will operate through it, and on 
the other hand the movement toward 
general disarmament must reveal any 
weakness in the present League. In 
this connection, the public announce- 
ment is welcomed that the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, if it is not super- 
seded by some wider alliance, is to 
be brought into line with the League 
of Nations Covenant. The joint desire 
of both Japan and Britain is that, 
wherever the Treaty and the Cove- 
nant are in disagreement the terms of 
the Covenant shall prevail. 

Extreme pacificist opinion is in- 
clined to accept it as axiomatic that 
world péace can never be secure short 
of complete and final disarmament, 
but even in this school of thought 
there is gratitude that, in taking this 
step toward a conference on the sub- 
ject, the American President has re- 
vealed how deep is the desire of hu- 
manity to escape from the “stagzger- 
ing burden of, armaments” into a 
secure and lasting peace. 


WOMAN’S CLUB PLANS 
WASHINGTON HOME 


Special to The Christian @cience Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Plans for 
the largest woman’s club in the world, 
to be known as the Woman’s National 
Foundation, and to erect in Washing- 
ton a civic home for the women of the 
country, were announced last week 
by Mrs. Clarence Crittenden Cal- 
houn, its prezident, at Southampton, 
New Yurk. At the conclusion of the 
meeting; 10 prominent civic workers 
and club women of New York an 
nounced their desire to become found- 
ers and life-members by contributing 
$1000 each, - e equipment of the 
clubhouse of the foundation at Wash- 
ington will include an auditorium and 
convention hall. F. Burrill Hoffman, 
Jr., has won the architect’s competi- 
tion for the design for the struc- 
ture. ‘ 


HAWTHORNE ASSOCIATION 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Maine—Preservation 
of the boyhood home of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in Casco, is the object of 
the Hawthorne Community Associa- 
tion which has been incorporated here 
with Bert F. Cook, of Raymond, ag its 
president. 


TRIBE REVOLTS IN SYRIA 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
, Science Monitor 
BEIRUT, Syria—aA tribe of Circas- 
sians living to the East of the Jordan 


has revolted against the authority of |; B ame nr 
Emir AbdaNah. They attacked a depot | Xew York. 


of munitions. 


raliens; 


not |. ) 
‘| Republic Would, It Is Said, Open 
Interior to Foseign Traders in 
Exchange for Temporary 
_ Doubling of Protective Tariff 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—A comprehen- 
sive review concerning the repeated 
attempts of British merchants to enter 
into trade with China, and the Chi- 


nese aspect generally, regarding the 
opening up of international trade with 

t country, was recently given by 
B. Lenox Simpson, political adviser to 
the Chinese Government, before the 
commercial committee of the House 
of Commons: 

Mr. Simpson in his address poinied 
out that for 200 years prior to the so- 
called Opium Wars and the Treaty of 
Nanking ‘of 1842, throwing open five 
ports to foreign trade and ceding the 
island of Hong Kong. to England, Brit- 
ain merchants had been vainly trying 
to enter’ China, but had been confined 
to a peculiar form of trade at Canton. 
There were, however, four facts which 
were ‘responsible for their failure, 
namely: (1) the atrocious condyct of 
Portuguese and Spanish crews along 
the south China coast, which led to 
massacres of the offenders and the 
closing of the door; (2) the opium 
trade, both because of its corrupt in- 
fluence and, more powerful, the great 
outflow of silver specie in payment for 
the drug, which made the Manchu 
Government’ determined to restrict 
(3) the trading monopoly, 
which the East India Gompany had 
had granted them by the British Crown 
in the China trade and which led the 
John Bull Company to regrant privi- 
leges only to those British who traded 
in those controllable so-called “country 
ships” between India and China, an 
inducement to the eompany to keep 
trade restricted to Canton; (4) the 
influence exerted on the Manchu Gov- 
ernment by Japan under the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate which, before the 
middie.of the seventeenth century, de- 
cided on a policy of total exclusion of 
all foreigners, except the annual Dutch 
ships and the Chinese junk traffic be- 
tween Ningpo, south of Shanghai, and 
Nagasaki on the island of Kyushu. 


Japanese Exclusion Policy 


Mr. Simpson stated that curious ref- 
erences in Chinese documents had 
been brought to his notice by Chinese 
scholars showing that Japan’s exclu- 
sion policy created a great impres- 
sion on the Manchu rulers who suc- 
ceeded to the Chinese throne in 1644, 
and who found that the Tokugawa 
Shogunate policy was the most suit- 
able for them. | 

The opening of China to ‘world-trade 
in the forties of last century, Mr. 
Simpson stated, created a great im- 
pression throughout Europe. Ex- 
travagant hopes were held out and all 
commercial powers followed England’s 
lead. These high hopes were how- 
ever, not justified. Internally and ex- 
ternally, he said, there was .turmoil, 
but finally after further military 
operations and the occupation of 
Peking, the treaties of Tientsin were 
ratified in 1860, and the Chinese coast 
and the Yangtse river opened from 
end to end. The policy thgn in- 
augurated was the policy pursued for 
60 years, that of establishing as many 
“points of contact,” anglice, treaty 


i ports, as possible, in the hope of thor- 


oughly tapping the country; there 
were now about 50 such treaty ports. 


* 


Boxer Upheaval 


It was in the year 1900, Mr. Simp- 
son said, that the gréat Boxer up- 
heaval led to important modifications 
in the situation, An enormous indem- 
nity was laid upon China, and it was 
felt that a turning point had been 
reached and that neW views must 
predominate. Ha the year 1902, Great 
Britain made a new treaty called the 
Mackay Treaty in which it was jaid 
down that in return for a tariff in- 
crease to 12% per cent, all internal 
trade taxation should be abolished and 
free trade within China should be- 
come:a fact. 

In 1903 the United States of America 
and Japan entered into identical 
treaties, but as one of the clauses of 
these agreements was that all the 
powers must sign similar instruments 
before any one of them became effec- 
tive, the whole attempt failed, since 
China encountered difficulties with 
several other powers. 

In the year 1911 the revolution broke 
out and the Republic was formally es- 
tablished. A great opportunity was 
offered to do something radical, but 
owing, Mr. Simpson stated, to the con- 
flict which arose over foreign loans, 
the question of consolidated trade tax- 
ation was lost sight of. Since 1914 
the position had been still further 
complicated through Japanese preten- 
sions, The latest plan put forward to 
secure the rehabilitation of China was 
the so-called new consortium, but this 
device had now incurred the active 
opposition of the Chinese Government 
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had stimulated. opposition so much 
that ajl the modern Chinese banks, 
numbering about 32, had themselves 
united in a group and commenced 
competing with foreign banks in all 
government financing. In the matter 
of the reform of the currency, pro- 
viding funds for expanding existing 
railways, and in establishing the great 
central mint at Shanghai, the Chinese 
group has already made a consider- 
able contribution. 

Mr. Lenox Simpson is of the opinion 
that after careful investigation, there 
is only one method of immediately ex- 
panding trade, The arguments which 
were found 40 or 50 years ago, he con- 
siders, no longer apply to modern 
conditions. Railways and. steamers 
have carried commerce far into the 
interior, where it is now possible fdr 
foreign merchants. under thin dis- 
guise to open factories and ware- 
houses, and* conduct tfleir business. 
The great issue today, he states, is to 
legalize the position which has grown 
up, namely, for the trading nations to 
be prepared to pay a price for the 
legal right to establish themselves 
along every line of communication 
and so tap the country from one end 
to the other. 


Higher Tariff Wanted 

The plan he proposes, and which 
he believes would be accepted by 
China, is that in return for an im- 
mediate double tariff, namely, twice 
the present 5 per cent tariff, or, say, 
10 per cent ad valorem, China ‘should 
establish along every railway and 
every navigable river, a factory and 
warehouse zone extending three miles 
along each side of the line of com- 
munication, an ampie allowance for 
all possible commercial development, 
where foreigners could acquire clean 
title deeds to property in their own 
names, a policy which would be auto- 
matically extended to every railway 
built, and every navigable stream 
thrown open to trade. 


The important privilege of title, mad“ Bey Gheita, 


ZAGHLUL OUTDONE. 


| AS A POLITICIAN 


Déchnnaiion of War ‘Against 
Britain.. Believed to . Have 
Tipped Scales in Adly’s Favor 


bBy special correspondent of The Christian 
Sciefice Monitor 
ALEXANDRIA, Egypt — Nobody 
who has been watching political 
developments during the last three 


months or so can; fail to notice 
how far Adly YegWen Pasha excels 
Saad Zaghlul Pasha as a shrewd poli- 
tician. Although handicapped since 
Zaghlul’s return by an unexampled 
wave of enthusiasm in favor of his 
opponént, he has slowly been under- 
mining his popularity and strengthen- 
ing his own position through tactics 
which bear evidence of an intimate 
knowledge of Egyptian character. 
Zaghiul, too, is no novice in Egyptian 
politics, but, whereas Adly has made 
some blunders, Zaghlul has made 
many, culminating in that final mis- 
take, which definitely turned the cur- 
rent of the more enlightened opinion 
in Adly’s favor, the declaration of po- 
litical war against Great Britain. 

Commencing with a somewhat weak, 
ingratiating policy, Adly has been 
graduatly increasing pressure until 
today his policy certainly could not be 
so described. Thus, immediately after 
Adiy’s departure for London in his ca- 
pacity as president of the Egyptian 
Political Mission, Sarwat Pasha, the 
acting Premier, expelled Prince Aziz 
Hassan, who was lately so prominent 
in the Zaghlul campaign, and sup- 
pressed for six months Zaghlul’s or- 
gan, the “Nizam.” 


Prince an Agitator 

That the Prince is an agitator in 
fayor of the Khedivial régime there is 
little doubt, and at the beginning of 
the war he was one of the first to be 
deported from Egypt. His leaving 
Egpyt will by no means be regretted 
by the more seriously minded section 
of the people. The “Nizam” has cer- 
tainly been a thorn in the side of the 
government for some time. Its oppor- 
tunity came when the newspaper pub- 
lished a letter from a certain Muham- 


who has _  subse- 


deeds, residence and factory operating! auently been arrested, in which the 


rights would, he considered, establish 
such close contact between foreigners 
and Chinese that an immense increase 
of business would follow. The double 
tariff, Or a 10 per cent duty, he be- 
lieves, should be followed within three 
years by a final non-protectionist 
tariff accompanied by the total aboli- 
tion of all inland taxation of trade. 


Government Needs Funds 


Mr. Simpson stated that the weak- 
ness in China today which had such 
an unsettling influence far and wide 
was due very largely to the absence 
of adequate funds in the government 


coffers. sacle es revenues, he said,, 
were lar ‘hypothecated for -the| breaks 
service of foreign loans, and the first 


step to rehabilitate trade was to “re- 
habilitate the government by increas- 
ing its authority. 

The grant of larger revenues by 
means of customs duties would, he 
believed, consolidate thé Administra- 
tion, and allow for an expansion of 
the government banking system which 
was already an important feature. 
Commerce would grow with the 
growth of the new China. The large 
expansion which every one awaited, 
could only come by ‘seconding the 
efforts of the Chinese, and not by any 
policy of so-called protection of for- 
eign interests, for the doubling of 
trade since the founding of the repub- 
lic had come from the increased en- 
lightenment of the Chinese people, 
and was in no wise connected- with 
foreign efforts or foreign help. 


JEWISH REFUGEES IN POLAND 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WARSAW, Poland — Thousands of 
Jewish refugees are besieging the 
American consulate in Warsaw, and 
desperate scenes are witnessed there 
daily because the applications of hun- 
dreds of emigrants for visas to Amer- 
ica are refused as they are unable to 
prove their citizenship, as demanded 
by the recently issued instructions re- 
garding emigration. As the majority 
of the emigrants come from Russia 
and the Ukraine, and most of them are 
without any documents, they are un- 
able to satisfy the American Consul 
and prove by official documents that 
they belong to a certain country. 


passage, “Egypt has the right to elect 
one of her loyal sons to be her King,” 
occurred. 

The government has also forbidden 
the sale of photographs of the former 
Khedive, Abbas Hilmi, and Mugtapha 
Kamil Pasha, the Turkish nationalist 
leader, which had been so assiduously 
hawked in the streets. Evidentiy 
Zaghlul would have been shrewder 
had he chosen his friends mo¥e care- 
fully. 


Strong Policy Satisfaetory 
In spite of the threats of the extrem- 


ists, Egypt is certainly more at ease 
under a strong policy. No serious out- 
the delegation for London, the em- 
barkment of Prince Aziz or in ‘connec- 
tion with oth. repressive measures 
taken by the government. A squadron 
of five British light cruisers of the 
Cardiff class, and the destroyer Mont- 
rose, under command of Admiral Sir 
Reginald Tyrwhitt of Harwich fame, 
are in Alexandria Harbor for a stay 
of several days and are being well re- 
ceived and entertained. 

Evidently Egypt is still in that ele- 
mentary stage of development in 
which the distinction between liberty 
and license is not yet clearly dis- 
cerned. Hence the necessity and ap- 
preciation of the “Thou shalt not” of 
a firm policy. 


ADMINISTRATION OF BURMA 
| By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
ALLAHABAD, India— After much 
discussion, the home government de- 
cided that Burma should receive a 
form of administration similar to that 


conferred on India by the Government 
of India Act. it is believed that the 
local government was against such a 
step forward, but was overruled. It 


was recommended that 6 per cent of - 


the council should be elected and that 
ministers in charge of transferred 
subjects should receive a salary of 
4000 rupees per month. Meanwhile the 
local government reccommended the 
appointment of a local committee to 
discuss questions such as the fran- 
chise electorates, the division of sub- 
jects and the best form of representa- 


tion for non-Burman races. 
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-Men’s and Students’ 
Haberdashery Reduced! 


In connection with our Sale 
of Clothing, we offer many 
special values, notably in 

‘ SHIRTS. 


All Sailor Hats *3 


Reduced from $5, $6 and $7 
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_}| tails of a forward movement in Free- 

€2/ masonry in England which is contém-| . 
een | plated, although it may not be under 

the direct supervision of the Grand 

Of} Lodge of England. Several indirect 


yey ee | The August Sale of A 
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: | trem an operation Masonic gathering at Cambridge re- 
7 - “y - ' . 


be cently, he referred t 
he 


wy piesa mut i is snen | ooletul resul There wi srowth of Freemasonry and the great | 
uF erage ie ae ‘ie, thane tremens. fOr. ecl a possibilities it possessed of conteract- . : 

suns alone that Rai- | COPS. might be | . ing the forces of evil. Seeing the : : = 7 i 
at haw Hitherto he| CpeTations | peni Beni| universality of Freemasonry, there i. 

hie Shin eRe a ‘hie | VOrtet. in ti “| could be no doubt that they had it in ; 
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their power, if they would only think 
of their opportunities a little yeh * 
earnestly, to do a very great dea : ~s 
© rtowards teracting the forcés of : . 
scknowledged de-| gyi ‘That He believed to be the mis- now being held on the Fifth Floor 
with all his/ sion of Freemasenry, and there was | | 


nothing he desired more earnestly : a ae 
snared et nas aur ag daa gh offers to admirers of Oriental rug-craft many unusual opportunities for 


great and splendid opportunity pre- 
| gratifying their taste at moderate expense 


sented to them. : 

Dr. Edmund Courtney Pearce, mas-: 
ter of Corpus Christi College and Vice 
eeneeieneeet, has ve bee i | 
stall nd superintendent o ya ' . : , 
Arch Masonry in Cambridgeshire, in Among the special items for the current week are 
succession to Dr. Foakes-Jackson, who 3 


t is regarded as specially | 1. now taken up his residence in the 
It was known also that the) piteq States, where he holds an 


ni Aros been strongly | 4 merican university professorship. ° e 
site toomer hermes es : ORIENTAL RUGS in Room Sizes 


rebels, and that | Thirteenth Century Lodge 
disposing of &| Tne British Archmological Associa- 


luded k of | | 
Gakessie ie tdanete “pater. tha embracing a very great variety of weaves, designs and color symphonies 


direction of Charles Edward Key- ‘ 
ser, who is as ardent an~-archeolo- at prices ranging from Py 
gist as he is a Freemason. The most 

: irniteresting item on yy nah ma per- 

. haps, was a visit to a building which 

ds, had come to do homage (0! 4, phelieved to have been a very early $238 (OL0) to 69) Od 

and madea strong speech | yrasonic lodge. The building, which . 3 3 

in which he expressed the /;. not mentioned in the ordinary guide 


er Gaunt's stables. ‘Tradition runs| Also an extremely interesting group of 
that it was once the hall of the Guild 

of St. Mary, one of the great mercan- 
tile trade unions of the city in later 

medieval times, but a local antiquary S A ROUK RUGS 
has recently recognized the place as, 
in much earlier times, the headquar- |. 


ters, school and workshop of the at these extraordinarily low prices: 


Guild of Lincoln Masons, who achieved 
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bear Lincolnshire names, | All Rugs sold by B. Altman & Co. are unreservedly guaranteed 


The Provincial Grand Lodge of Kent 
has made a grant of 500 guineas to 
the Canterbury Cathedral restoration ~ 
it to the fullest account, assembling | ¢yund, and one of £50 toward the for- 
summons near the sanctuary of Muley/ museum and library at Canterbury. | 
sanee gantages Sein tee Koran." Nat- wks ede aera n mengraageb errexne | T ° } 
as just taken place in ershot, 
rally the moet flendly aetves were| Daf, JUxt taken place tn Aldershot The Display of Autumn Fashions 
1it, and the need for the Spanish com- lodges working under the Grand Lodge 
of Bngland held its installation meéet- 


manders to progeed most warily was|, ‘i te the Goslal Feiendeht ‘ F P 2 m 
obvious. At the same time it has to| 1g. No, 497, which, since 1844, has for Women, Misses, Juniors and Girls is the center of interest in the 


be said that some grossly ex ted eaa?e | ° ° 
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stupid concerns an alleged big mutin Dover, but the battalion received sud- 
ng & ¥/ den orders to move on to Aldershot 
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with the Spanish forces, the report 
b 4 the latter place. 
being that 14 of these mutineers, in-| “yy, Masonry in Cheshire has 


cluding English, Italian and German made considerable progress during 9 | 
subjects, have been sent under arrest | {he past year. One new lodge has _ for Women and Misses for Women and Misses 


6 bo Sogn eae aietadeas wenn been added to the roll, and in the 15 | 
consisting naturally of a few adven- ooo eg oe gg aig + gears a ° ° 
turers, who are quite good in their |¢> te oval Masonic ber ser Mcgee : Regard for the slender silhouette has 2 Wonderfully rich and handsome are 
mee fighting than iatae eat toc a Boys,  ¥. Latham, hes been awarded inspired most of the daytime frocks the fabrics chosen for the Autumn 
rest ‘ an ex on 0 a year for mod- : > ‘ 
Phe ee se duite unfounded. —_|ern languages at St. Edmund Hall, for Autumn wear; of which the outergarments,—practicallyallofthem 


The early movements’ of the new 
d Oxford. , : . 
‘advance were entirely successful. The| “4. names of about 3000 Engltsh greater mumber are of the smartly- supple and soft-surfaced, with a deep 


Spanish trosps made excellent; * if Freemasons who made the great sac- ‘ . . pie § 
necessarily slow progress, over the| fos) ine war are included in the tailored order—extremely modern, and pile in which the shadows lurk fur- 


mountainous country, and strength- : . 
: = Masonic Roll of Honor just issued ° 5 H ‘ sat: 
ened new positions as they were taken.| - rm eamasons’ Hall. The volume | as i. they are modern—cleverly tively and with which artistic embroi- 
“toward is divided into two parts, the first ‘ modele in i f f f 
rd TARIFF PROTECTION Be gen ae age ange seer tt i moussyne, piquetine, cerles and luxurious furs combine in 
is escape FOR GROWERS URGED )| tte order of the lodges at home and Kasha cloth, duvetyn and other fash- exquisite harmony. 
i ie : abroad to which they belonged, with ie . ‘ ? 

ee | particulars of their Masonic rank ionable materials (including the ser- ‘ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
and their rank in the services, and the - ° ° . ae ee : 
from its Western News Office Sadek anibeiadae cc fell dishebaties! viceable tricotines and twills). Many In many garments thestraightsilhou- 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Wool growers : : | ' 
and all others interested in the indus-| !8t with the numberé of the lodges are embroidered, while others intro- ette is effectively followed; in others, 


try should put forth a united effort attached, ae ° P ° ° P ease 
to get tariff protection for the grower | Growth in Stratford ducé intriguing decorations of krim=- there is clearly a revival of the redin- 


equal to that grantéd the wool manu-| 7, th fr 
tacturer, declared C. J. Fawcett, di-| snaxespeare’s Raine Alig mer or karakul cloth. For afternoon gote—always so very chic; while the 


rector of the wool marketing depart- . 2 . ° P 
ment of the American Farm Bureau a pov by pec tl pgp eon and dinner wear there are charming wrap idea is almost without excep- 
Federation here recently i ‘ : P ° ‘ . 
alee the actuies 40 5 Ddhior et weet there have been in Stratford in days frocks of silk crepe, chiffon velvet, bro= tion a voluminous one, sumptuously 
growers from nine states gone by, and important work has been ‘ % 

The tariff measure now before Con. | 202°. through their instrumentality ; caded velvet and other lovely fabrics. expressed. 
gress “affords inad te protection but they have’ disappeared for ‘reasons 
to the grower,” ta Paeences said.| Which need not now be explained. 

bing then invited “The benefits to the grower of the| 5°me dozen or so enthusiastic mem- 
cht he } would have emergency tariff, which was applied bers revived the institution more ; 


@, he reflected a mo-/ for in December, 1920, and which was | than @ century ago, the late Marquess 
Z : of Hertford taking an interest in its 


resuscitation. The lodge received , {| lh A t S A | “S I f 
the name of the Swan of Avon, and so| — © uguUus pecia al © (0) 

popular were its achievements that 
many of the leading people of Strat- 


% 
ford joined its ranks and made it 
one of the most powerful in the War- IH] O S IE IH () 1D) | N IE N S 
wickshire province. l | | | : . 


a nyenbod bo — has been s0 
rap t eadquarters, the Union F ° ieee 
_|iub, have been found too, smal for will begin to-day (Monday) in the Department on 
jp of law in. the ‘Univerdity | raference. was, recently’ made in’ thi : the Fourth Floor 

| of Caleutta, for the year 1922 to 1923,| column, the David Garrick Lodge. 
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|how to make friends. 


| Well, he tried to pull the cord that 


: * just before the man had to get off the 
er | r r 


W | tr Maybe some day you will see 


” who actually fell 

; the field work- 
itself, hardly less 

» the and book- 
e cook and his repens,” 


of the log upon the 
» the purpose a tool 
ak, or peavey. This 
end to be stuck into 


~ river either on two 

he ground is fairly level and 
pend. : ‘or on one sled with 
i alk to drag as a 
e road is 8 steep or slippery: 
hecessary to 

jog down by. by attaching to it 
‘is passed round a tree 

e weight. Where the dis- 


| too | eee one day’s haul, 
are “‘y " or stacked side 


ae > 
n 
a gh 
| bi 


ats “weight ‘down upon a 


4 rage 


r them. A steep part 

is clearéd as a 
which to launch the 

by are not to be re- 
they are placed in log- 
1, &@ row parallel to the 
| “tie log” across each end, 
d * row resting on these ties, and 


iw Eine sto 
a o down the river as full-length 
7 ts ult on he is wanted, a 
Is on spot and the 
& on lengths. The 
“met! ods of sawing lumber are 
iter " ing. The thin outer trim- 
d | the bark, are “slab 
} sold as fuel. After the 
e squared, planks are sawed 
of the four sides in suc- 
Sein may be worked up 
hor ae center set aside as 


_ The best boards for4. 


. are “quarter- 
 andans that the tree is 
eee and then sawed 
bcxposd side alternately, 
‘grain ae fine wavy mark- 
. -tayers of tree- 
cla. ras ana quarter- 
ks are called “riff grain”; 
. s of boards cut 
tree are known as 


he Field Pansy 


were cnt in An-’ 
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ry of those trees| 


considered important-——” 
| vowels chorused in happy unison—a 


j 


:,/ we all understand that in every good . 


large|don’t recall saying anything of the 


gee best the nag ap heog colors and 
to be different in 
. which you look. 
‘commonest shades are purple and 
r, and the lowest of the five pet- 
ed at the back into a 
a similar color. If you) 
spur carefully you will find 
growths inside it, which 
the two lower stamens, and 
the visiting insects joyfully 
ise nectar which they have come 
far to seek. 


-A Story About 
‘A Monkey 


‘The other day a man wag riding 
om a street car and what do you think 
he held in his lap? A tiny monkey 
that was just about as,big as a tiny 
kitten, but this monkey had a long,/ 
‘Tong tail, about a foot and a half in 
length. 

‘The man had brought his monkey 
from way across the Pacific Ocean 
from Singapore. 

~The man would talk to this monkey 
just as he would talk to any pet, and 
what do you think he called the 
monkey? “John.” 

The monkey wanted to climb up on 
the man's shoulder and every time he 
started to do so, the man would say, 
“No, no, John,” and the monkey would 
get down as he was told -to do. 

Now there were several little boys 
atid girls on this street car and they 
| wanted to see the monkey, so they 
crowded about the man, but the mon- 
key began to hide his head in the 
man’s sleeve. The man explained that 
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forms in sf in significant 
order 
“Thank you, thank you,” responded 
O with great appreciation. “Of course 


word-— 

“You said that before,” interposed 
B, with a wide smile. 
“Excuse me!” U corrected him. “I 
kind.” 

“Who said you said it?” O answered. 
“T said that—” 

“IT ‘have not said anything, at any 


time; in this talk,” I declared, with |. 


the dignified look which his height 
ar his top hat always seemed to give 

m. 

“Come, come!” exclaimed QO, jovially. 
“As I take it, E only said it in fun. 
And of course he was speaking to 
me, as at the-time I was saying———” 

“I was not,” again politely corrected 
I. “And I said I was not speaking 
any time—” 

‘Quite right,” agreed O. “There 
isn’t any, of course. Grace and 
rhythm measured, as it were, is what 
the unthinking call time. That is why 
our sounds and forms when sung give 
such pleasure. But pardon me, A, for 
this long delay—making a rhyme out 
of it, too. As I was saying to you—” 

“I beg pardon. I was not,” I started 
to say again. O waved his hands at 
him, and said in his jolliest way: 

“Dear me. This will never do. 
course I did not mean you—” 

Of course, that is understood,” 
instantly agreed. 

“Thanks. I was speaking of myself, 
not of you, I, or you, U.” O con- 
tinued: “So, as I said before, you all 
understand that in every good word 
my expression is considered the 
most important in developing the full- 
est and roundest volume of sound as 
well as the richest in*‘color.” 

“That may be,” I instantly agreed. 
“But there is also a question of quality 
involved, as well as that of ease and 
volume. Take, for instance, the higher 
and more vibrating effect of my tone 
color as compared with your fullness. 
I think there’s every reason to con- 


of 


“John” wasn’t used to seeing so many 
people all at one time, for he was a' 
baby monkey and he was just learning 


The man cuddled John down in his 
coat and John curled up just like a 
kitten and looked very happy. Then 
John jumped up and quick as a flash 
| he sprang on the man’s shoulder, and 
what do you think he tried to do? 


rings in the fares on the car and the 
man caught him just in time. 

You see John was full of fun and 
he liked to play when he found he 
haa so many nice little friends, and 


‘ob Sietabeeaeee keer te... 
: s very | surprised, 
Prguiasdaie ssa tay ob dohn's 


a monkey and you can watch and see 


sider very carefully the points of 
vibrancy and pitch as well as fullness 
and roundness.” 

“If you are considering vibrancy, the- 
sound quality conceded to be most im- 
portant,” said E, with that forward, 
brilliant, colorful ring that distin- 
guished his voice, “then I propose I 
should be considered for first place. 
You all know there is no better vowel 
for effecting a fuil, vibrating quality 
of sound than myself when properly 
enunciated, either in singing or speak- 
ing.” 

“In one way ‘that is quite right,” O 
answered. “But in your case, so very 
few are able to value your qualities 


rightly, my 


to. by any but those who really becomic 
acquainted with you. For after all, 
‘we are quite indispensable to each 
other in the form of words and the 


if he does as many cute tricks as 
John did. 


Each Vowel Has Its 
Value 


O was pulling down his waistcoat 
vigorously with his strong, soft hands. 
After completing it to his satisfaction, 
he turned to the other vowels and 
said: 

“Talking of sounds, what do you 
all think of the quality, shape and 
color of mine? Rather dull, I admit. 
But jolly and rich, don’t you think? 
Of course, one shouldn’t be puffed up 
about oneself. That I admit. But one 
can’t help feeling nearly all right 


when one is so continually praised by 
singers and speakers.” O spoke with 
a look of satisfied importance on his 
round face. 

“Naturally, we all. know that you 
feel more important than any of us 
when it comes to ease and color com- 
bined, which always makes for fullness 
in form,” A answered in her even 
voice, seemingly ‘pitched a shade 
higher than that of comfortable round, 
egg-shaped O. 

“Not inevitably,” returned O, with a 
‘modulated accent on!his lower regzis- 
ter. “It is thoroughly understood that 
in eVery good word my expression is 


“Which it. certainly is!” the other 
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color of tones. It is what we mean 
in the word as well as how we sound 
that counts, and that is honor suffi- 
cient. At least, that is how it looks 
to me,” O concluded. 

“While your remarks are very right, 
still it might be looked at from the 
point of precedence, or which of us 
comes first. Then the matter would be 
decided by the honors going to A, of 
course,” said soft-voiced U. “And I 
would be last.” 

“Perfectly preposterous!” exclaimed 
O with his most emphatic manner. 
“You should’ be the very last—” 

“That is just what I said,” quickly 
agreed U., 

“Look here,” said O, quite earnestly. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


“You know I was not going to admit 
that you should be last—” 

“O, but I am,” U insisted. 

“So are we all, some time,” con- 
firmed A in her clear, eager way. 

“That is just the point,” O at once 
coneluded. “We all have our place and 
our valye, none greater. than the 
others. And so we can all be per- 
fectly satisfied, each with our own 
particular shape, color and character.” 

“Agreed! Agreed!” all the vowels 
chorused in unison; and then for their 
own pleasure they ran up the scale; 
from C below the ‘staff to G, beginning 
with vibrant A, and ending on soft U, 
each so lovely in color and form that 
one could not choose which should be 


. dear E. That is to say,|.. 
}you aré 80 very séldom doéne justice 


Captain?” he said, giving him a know- 


ak Sea Picnic 


The twins, Jack and Jill, were 
spending their first summer on the 
seashore, and were having the. most 
delightful time imaginable—picking 
‘up shells and paddling in the ocean. 

eir house was a quaint little cot- 


tage that faced upon a quiet cove of 


ul” 
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sete ons and frothing water. . 

and eat!” “These were the 
‘oe words which brought Jack and 
Jill scurrying out of the water. And 
after the splendid repast, oh, what a 
good time they had, basking in the sun, 
exploring the island, and building sand 
castles, until it was time to jump into 


the’ boat again, and sail for home. 


‘Na preted: the thlephone wires by 
the road, where they would sit blink- 
ing quietly. in the warm afternoon 
sun, watching the little schoolhouse, | ;, 
apparently eager for 4 o'clock to 
come. : 
Within a very few minutes of that 
hour, if lessons had been well learned 
for the day, cape and lunch baskets 
were gathered up, good nights were 


- | the cushion. 


Drawn for The Christian Sciencd “Mouitor 


lt makes an Indian wigwam hid beneath the garden trees 


the sea. Early each morning the sails | 
of the fishermen’s boats ‘could be seen | 
gliding past the windows of the break; | 
fast-room—their white sails contrast- 
ing prettily with the intense blue of 
the sea. Here Jack and Jill loved to 
stand and review the fleet, like miniz- 
ture admirals. 

Late one afternoon their father 
came home from the city, and with) 
him there was a very sun-brownea 
and interesting looking man. 

“This, youngsters,” he- said, “is 
Captain Jenny, who is going to teach 
you how to sail. Tomorrow is a holi- 
day, so by way of celebrating, we are | 
going for a sailing picnic in the 
Captain’s boat.” 

The twins were so impressed by this 
new acquaintance, for he looked chock 
full of thrilling yarns, that they al- 
most forgot about the picnic. Early 


, Sometimes I hoist its scarlet sail 


the next morning, however, they were 
wide awake, and ready for the day's 
adventure, Indeed, they were so eager 
to be gone that they even invaded that ; 
forbidden region, the kitchen, in order 
to mage 4 the lady who presided there, | 
and ho was now preparing their | 
luncheon in a most leisurely man- 
ner. 

Finally, everything was ready, and 
Jack and Jill raced..down the wharf 
hand in hand. In a few minutes, when | 
everybody was seated, and the lunch 
was stored “aft” in the cool cabin, 
Captain Jenny loosed the boat, and 
allowed the flapping sail to fill with 
wind. The boat then went sliding 
over the surface of the water, leaving 
a rippling path in its wake. The 
water looked so inviting that Jack 
leaned way over the boat’s side to 
trail his fingers in it. Suddenly the 
boat lurched a bit—Jack squealed, and 
somebody hastily hauled him up by 
the heels. 

“My,” he exclaimed, “I almost went 


Nyour orders in a quiet, composed voice 


in for a swim that time,” 

“Well, young man, take care again, 
or you will go in,” his father warned. | 

“Oh, Jackie,” shouted Jill, “we’ re j 
coming to an island. 
look!” Sure enough, right ahead of 
them, rose a tiny tree-tufted island. 

“Daddy, can’t we land there?” asked 
Jack. 

“I think we can manage it, don’t you, 
ing wink. 

“Why, Daddy, you were going to do 
it all the time! weren't you?” cried 
Jack, 

“Well, well, well, how ever did you 
guess?” his Daddy queried. 

While they were talking the Captain 
had been steering the boat towards 
a little cove of the island, and was now 
about to enter it. 

“Oh, Mother, mayn’t we go swim- 
ming?” asked the twins, as they saw 
the beautiful white beach. 

“Yes, you may,” she smilingly an- 
swered. And in the shortest possible 
time Jack and Jill were hopping about 
in their bathing suits, ready to dash 
in the water as soon as Daddy was 


first in honor, for al] had honor alike, 


. 


ready. “One! Two! Three!” and all 


quick motion is likely to start them 


Do come and | 


‘duck on a rock, and hide-and-seek 


My Quilt 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


My quilt is just itself at night 
To cover me in bed, 
But through the day its friendly 
folds 
Are many things instead. 


Grandmother made it—patchwork fine, 
With lining red and gay. 

It’s jolly, how it seems to fit 
Into my nicest play. 


And roam the distant seas; 
It makes an Indian wigwam 
Hid beneath the garden trees. 


A splendid cloak, like Raleigh’s own, 
I spread it on the ground; 

Sometimes my kitten treads: across, 

- More often skips around. 


Again it is a bridge I’ve built, 
Or Crusoe’s lonely land. 

How games are fun without a quilt 
I cannot understand. 


How to Photograph 
Your Pets 


When photographing animals, give 


and in as few words as possible. Get 
the cat standing in a chair, reared 
on her hind legs, to rub cheeks with 
her master or mistress. Get the cow 
stretching an eager nose toward a 
handful of green corn husks; the horse 
with pricked ears, just breaking into 
a welcoming whinny; the canary tak- 
ing a seed from its owner’s finger; 
the dog with face animated at the 
sight of his master. Rabbits and 
squirrels can be photographed in sey- 
eral ways. The secret of getting near 
them is to move very slowly. Any 


off. 


Swallows 


This is a story of some swallows 
that used to come to our school-in the 
country. Unlike Mary’s little lamb of 
the familiar rhyme, however, they 
always waited till school was dis- 
missed for the day; then they appar- 
ently liked to “linger near.” 

Ours was a little white country 
schoolhouse set by the roadside in a 
great green field, where before schoo! 
and at recese we all played baseball. 


among the young pines. There: were 
any number of birds in the field 
across the road—robins, occasional] 
crows, bluebirds, woodpeckers, and 
sO many, many swallows; but, as our 
own field had no trees at that time, 
the birde kept on their own side of 
the highway. Now and then a blue- 
bird would flash through the air and 
perch on one of our fence posts, then 
dart off in a glitter of blue. - The 
swallows never tried our fence posts; 


‘ 


said, and the boys and girls were off 
till next morning. Then.it was that 
the swallows came to school! Just 
as‘soon as the yard was clear ‘and the 
last shout was etill, down they 
swooped and took possession—grace- 
ful tree swallows, with their steely 
blue or greenish iridescent backs glit- 
tering in the late sunshine; now rie- 
ing high into the sunshine, now dart- 
ing almost to the warm brown earth, 
to the sound of an incessant twitter- 
ing chorus. Sometimes a few bank 
swallows mingled with them, easily 
distinguished from their cousin tree 
ewallows by a broad grayish-brown 
vest instead of an all white waistcoat. 

It was a pleasure to look out of the 
windows, as I went quietly about my 
late schoolroom tasks, and see those 
swirling, darting creatures skimming 
her and there in the sunlight. I never 
could make out juet what they were 
doing there in the yard, though I 
watched them many times. Perhaps 
they were having a game of bird tag, 
as they must have seen the pupils 
play at their own games; perhaps 
they were rejoicing like the young- 
sters that school was out, and that 
they might frolic for a few hours, 
where earlier they had preferred not 
to come. Robins and sparrows. came 
now and then to the doorsteps for our 
luncheon crumbs, but I think: the 
swallows themselves did not have that 
excuse for appearing. 

At any rate, I know that they came 
promptly and gayly to school in sun- 
shiny spring weather, and they al- 
ways came as soon as school was die- 
missed, as though they carried wee 
watches regulated to the minute. 


A Flower Alphabet 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Asters, apple blossoms pink, 
Bouncing Bet beside the gate, 
Candytuft and cannas gay, 
Dahlias in October late. 


Everlasting, pearly white, 
Foxglove bells that tempt the bee; 
Gentians and geraniums, 
Hyacinths for you-and “me. 


Indian poke beside the brook, 
Jill-run-o’er-the-ground:so neat; 
Kalmia that blooms in June, 
Larkspur, lupine, lilacs sweet. 


Mullein comes, an August flower, 
Nightshade shows a greenish hue; 
Orange blossoms waxy white; 
Peonies and pansies too. 


Quinces for preserves and jell, 
| Roses yellow, white, and red: 


Sweet peas on their trellis wire, 
Tulips in the garden bed. 


Underneath the rustling leaves 


‘Violets peep, blue and white: 


Windflowers and weigelias nod. 
Xanthium (cocklebur) clings tight. 


Yarrows fringe the dusty way, 
Zinnias are stiff and gay. 

And my flower list is done! 
Can you make another. one? 


Impie 


Richard was meditating.: “There 

isn’t anyone to play with, Uncle 
Ted,” he said, “now that you are going 
away.” 

“Oh, there must be some one. I 
never heard of da place where there 
were no boys and girls.” 

Richard laughed. He was always 
happy with Uncle Ted. 

“I suppose there are, but we have 
just moved here, and the yards are so 
big, the houses so far apart, you can’t 
find the children.” | 

“Let me tell you something, Richard. 
Day after tomorrow the expressman 
will drive up with a wicker hamper. 
On the handle will be a note addressed 
to you. Inside the hamper will be 
something that you can play with.” 

“What? Please tell me what.” 

“No, you must wait until the day 
after tomorrow. Then you wil! know.” 

Richard's last thought at night was 
about the hamper. For two mornings 
he woke wondering what it could. be. 
At last the expressman stopped, and 
everything happened as Uncle Ted had 
said. 

“Mother, mother, something is mov- 
ing in there,” he fairly shouted, and 
could scarcely wait as his'mother un- 
tied. the cover. Then out jumpéd the 
smoothest, merriest, Boston terrier. 
He stood looking at Richard with one 
paw lifted and his head on one side 
as if saying, “Come play with me. 
I have been shut up so long in that 
dark basket,” 

“Supposé we read the _ note,” 
Richard's mother reminded him. So, 
patting his new playfellow, Richard 
listened as she read: 

“Dear Richard: 

My name is Impie. I am your Uncle 
Ted's dog. I was given to him. Now 
I am to stay with you while he goes 
to London. I can do many tricks but 
you will have to find them out. 
Please give me plenty of fresh water 
and dog biscuit. I am an obedient 
dog and try to do what is right. 

(Signed) IMPIE (His mark).” 
Just under the name was the outline 
of a dog’s front paw. Richard was 
delighted. “Oh, mother, that was a fine 
letter. Look at Impie now, do please, 


| mother.” 


Impie was running all about the 
room. He smelled everywhere, in the 
corners and under the furniture. Then 
he jumped into the hamper and tipped 
it over. Out rolled the oddest collec- 
tion of things. There was a hard rub- 
ber ball, covered with teeth marks, a 
piece of rope, a smocth, short stick, 
a tin can, a china egg, a wooden. sol- 
dier, and an ivory ring. He stood be- 
fore Richard when he had finished, 
and his tail wagged hopefully. 

“They are his playthings, Mother. 
He wants to play.”” So Richard threw 
the ball and Impie ran to get it. They 
played all morning. At last Impie 
took a nap... He slept a long time on 
gave him. Then 
he sat up on his hind feet and looked 
at Richard. 

“Mother,” he called, 
Impie.” 

Just as she came into the room 
Impie barked three times. Then he 
went down on his four feet. In a mo- 
ment he sat up and barked again. 

“He wants something, Richard. 
believe he is thirsty.” 

So Richard brought some water in 
a bowl and Impie drank every drep. 
Then he sat up and offered his paw to 
Richard. 

“We are finding out his tricks,” 
Richard told his mother. “I wonder 
if he has many more. I hope so.” 

In the days that followed, Richard 
learned that Impie would run to meet 
the postman, take the mail in his 
teeth and go bounding into the house. 
He liked to bring in the morning and 
evening newspapers. No matter if the 
paper boy threw them into the shrub- 
bery, Impie always found them and 
would hurry to the library table, as 
if he thought that there was the place 


“come and see 


[ 


to read. He would bring his harness 
and leash when going for a walk, and 
liked more than anything else to walk 
sedately down the street holding the 
end of his leash in his mouth. 

Impie and Richard had a fine sum- 
mer, and even though Richard became 
acquainted with ever sO many boys 
and girls, still he thought it would 
be rather hafd to part with Impie 
when Uncle Ted _ returned, ‘ which 
would be within a few days. And 
when Uncle Ted came, about the first 


thing he said was: 

“You must have treated Impie well, 
Richard. He is just the same, and 
does all his tricks, too, so promptly.” 

This pleased Richard, and when 
Impie, after leaping into the air to 
express his joy over his master’s re- 
turn, ran to Richard and lLcked his 
hand, as if to say “I love you, too,” 
he was very happy. 

“IT believe he likes you better than 
me,” exclaimed Uncle Ted. 

“Oh no, Uncle Ted, he couldn’t do 
that,” Richard replied. 

That night Impie slept on the foot 
of Richard’s bed. The next day was 
to be the last one of Uncle Ted’s stay, 
and Richard thought that tomorrow 
night Impie would be far away. At 
last the little boy fell asleep and 
dreamed that Impie talked to him and 
said, “I shall come to see you twice a 
year, and I shall never forget you.” 

In the morning, Richard was awak- 
ened by something jumping on his bed 
right beside him. The sun was shin- 
ing into the room and Impie was sit- 
ting up by the pillow with a letter in 
his mouth. The letter was addressed 
to Richard. It said: 

“Dear Richard: 

“You have been so kind to me that 
I do not want to leave you. 

“Your Uncle Ted and I have had a 
long talk this morning, and he says I 
am to stay with you. He says boys 
and dogs belong together. [ am so 
glad because ngw we can play ball 
every day. 

* (Signed) IMPIE (His mark).” 

Such a shout of joy as Richard gave, 
and Impie barked loudly as if to say, 
“How glad 1 am.” 
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the year 5731 vessels, having 
tonnage of 3,185,921 and a net. 
of 1,927,851, entered the port. 
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Morgan Company announces | 
requirements of the Mer- 
Bank of the Americas have 
1 provided and that there is no 
cause for anxiety. 
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JEWELRY, TRADE ~ Bb 


IN AUSTRIA DULL 


| Uncertainty About Currency Af- 
_. fects Price of Gold) and Silver 
Ved in Lease Industry 


VIENNA, Austria—Uncertainty as 
to the future. of Austria’s currency 
has had a disastrous effect upon the 
jewelry business in Vienna, which has 
been — brought to an almost: sudden 


standstill. Nobody is seHing gold and 
silver or jewels unless compelled to, 
and buying has almost ceased through 
prices having fallen considerably. 


as a2| Gold has dropped from 337,000 crowns 
y advertisement 


per Rilograts. to 287,008 erowns. Sil- 
pitas unameiine tase gan te 
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from the market, as the foreign coun- 
tries are flooded with wares and the’ 
foreign exchange has fallen. . 
| This unusual stagnation in the jew- 
elry markets is due to the fact that 
both buyers and sellers are waiting to 
see what the new Austrian currency 
will actually be worth. The threatened 
imposition of a luxury tax of 15 per 
cent by the Vienna municipality has 
also alarmed the trade. Hence the 
price of diamonds have been forced 
down considerably. For a stone which 
recently brought 120,000 crowns only 
70,000, or at the most 80,000 crowns 
is now offered. In consequence, there 
are comparatively few wares on the 
market and the demand is very slight. 
The reports about the stabilizing of 
the crown has had a aueiansien effect 
on most ‘trades. It is feared that a 
new era of speculation in foreign ex- 
changes will set in and people Will 
buy foreign moneys rather than gold 
or precious stones. Pearls are the 
one exception to the general depres- 
sion. Fine specimens are sought. One 
of six grains will cost today about 
70,000 crowns, compared with peace 
time prices of 1000 crowns. 


INCREASE IN VALUE 
OF FARM PROPERTY 


aa 


| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
——The United States Census Bureau} 
announces the value of al! farm prop- 
erty January-1, 1920, was $77, 926,000,- 
000, compared with $40, 991,000,000 in 
1910, an increase in 10 years of $36,- 
935,000,000, or 90.1 per. cent. Four 
states reported property ued at 
more than $4,000,000,000 each, Iowa 
leading with $8,525,000,000, followed by 
ilinois with $6,667,000,000, Te 
$4,462,000,000, and Nebraska $4,194,- 
The value of farm land alone was 
$54,903,000,000, against $29,000,000,000 
in 1910, an increase of 92.8 per cent. 
Farm buildings were valued at $11,- 
060,000,000, against $6,000,000,000 in 
Implements and machinery 
téd to $3,595,000,000 against $1,- 
265,000,000 in 1910. This increase of 
184.2 per cent,is due to the fact that} 
prices were unusually high at the be- 
ginning of the census year. . 
Live stock on farms was Valued at 
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Manufacturers Look for Coal at 
) Before Operation Can Be 
> Dramassty-sosped oa rg 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDO gland — The British 
fron and s trade has never been 
in such- an uponctcnrell tion as it: 
finds itself in today. . Du thé coal 
dispute the industry entirely col- 


|lapsed. The furnaces’ were ‘quickly 


damped down, and afterward the ma- 
jority of the great steel works sus- 
‘pended operaticns. But this crisis | 
was not essentially due to the coal 
trouble, nor had it developed quickly. 
The stoppage of the mines simply 
brought it swiftly to a head. The 
principal causes. were foreign compe- 


| tition and the failing capacity of the 
‘| world to buy manufactured goods. 


A representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, who has recently 
been favored with some authoritative 
present situation, 
finds that among iron masters the con- 
viction is held that it will not. pay 
them to restart the furnaces until 
yoda] can be secured at £1 per. ton. 
As this does not seem likely for some 
time; it is expected that the furngces 
will remain cold for the present, and 
that -unemployment and distress will 
‘eontinue among the workers in the 
industry. In fact the only furnaces 
which have been restarted since the 
coal settlement are a few belonging to 
ironworks, steel- 
Works, and manufacturing shops, an 

require immediate supplies of 
-to enable them to carry out re- 
munerative contracts. 


‘Cost Must Be Lowered 


as the potential source of demand for 
iron and steel, it is found that only 
those firms which have contracts for 
locomotives, électrical machinery, and 
textile machinery, can Jook forward 
to the next year or two with any con- 
fidence. The position of the manufac- 
turers engaged in the-genéral trade, 
thé makers of the thousand and one 
metal goods required by mankind, is 
that some way must be found to re-} 


'ti¢ally. .Bven when labor costs have. 
been lowered, the competition of Ger 


ket cannot possibly be met until there 
is a greater fall in the price of steel, 
while in the home market the same 


problem of high prices restricting 


per ton, it ‘will be possible to recap- 


ture all the export trade, in face of 
the advantage derived by the German 
steel firms from. their very low labor 
costs, both in the iron and steel 
trades, and from the low exchange. 
Even the Belgian firms, which have 
been badly undercutting British firms, 
now find that they cannot hold their 
own against the German competition, 
and they are calling for a further 
reduction of 35 per cent in wages. On 
the other, hand, there are those in the 
engineering industry who believe that 
if they can secure a combination of 
(1) cheap fuel; (2) lower wages; (3) 
payment by results and the abolition 
of “ca’ canny,” 
hold on many of the world’s markets 
without an undue lowering of the 
standard of lite of the British work- 
ers. Failing this achievement, the out- 
look for iron and steel is unpromising. 


Coal. Trade Situation 


For the’ moment, interest is chiefly 
concentrated on coal, and so far the 
signs are not propitious for the firms 
which have no direct interest in col- 
lieries. Barely half the pre-dispute 
output has yet been obtained, owing 
to the extensive damage to the work- 
ings, and it will be many weeks be- 
fore any reliable estimate can be 
made of the future stable costs of 
production. Stocks have disappeared 
everywhere, with the result that 
those who need coal-urgently are 
paying high prices for it, and domes- 
tic consumers cannot obtain supplies 
at leas than £5 or £6 per ton. 
Colliery owners say bluntly that they 
have such a demand for the present 
limited supplies that they are more 
concerned about recouping them- 
\selves for the losses during the dis- 


to iron And steel firms and to industry 
generally. Moreover, the owners of 
the mines in the great industrial coal 
area of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Notts and Derby, have decided that 
industrial coal must be a'shilling a 
ton more than in March last. There 
is a feeling that if coal owners are 
going to pursue this policy instead of 
concentrating all their energies on 
restoring the greatest possible effi- 
ciency and reducing. costs in the 
mines the outlook for the British 
metal industries could hardly be 
worse. 


CREDIT GRANTED TO MEXICO 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
According to a report from Mexico, the 
‘| Baldwin Locomotive Works will grant. 
a credit of $2,500,000 to the Mexican 
Government in connection with the 
purchase and repair of equipment. 
President Vauclain and other officials | 
of Baldwin’s left July 29~for Mexico 
to confer with Presidént Obregon and 

er officials of the Mexican Gov- 
‘ernment on the railroad situation. 
They will be back next week, and 
pending Mr. Vauclain‘s return no defi- 
nite information is obtainable. It was 
understood that the Mexican Govern- 
| ment held option on 45 locomotives 
with Baldwin's, but it is not known 


|whether the credit reported to have 


been granted by President Vauclain 


o>: 


_ Turning to the engineering industty - 


duce. the costs of production drag-} 


a 


| IN NARROW RANGE | 


Quotations Continue to Move in 
Waves Rather Than With 


_ Pronounced Tidal Tendencies 
Special to The Christian & Science Monitor « 


NEW YORK, New. York--The un- 
dariaveont of industrig]*strength that 


jis gathering in the United States is 


not yet sufficiently pronounced or 
recognized to have any marked effect 
on the stock market, consequently the 
fay by day waves continue. to rise 
and fall within a comparatively nar- 
row cOmpass. For several’ days the 
first of last. week there was a falling 
in prices while later in the week there 
was a partial recovery due for the 
most part to short covering. Survey- 
ing the action of the market for a 
week the index reveals that the 
average of 20 railroad stocks on 


August 5 was. 72.85 while on August 


12 it had fallen to 71.93. Twenty in-. 
dustrials fell from 68.61 to 66.88 .in 
the same period. Coppers also re- 
ceded from 24.50 to 23.63. Taking the 
same averages compared with a 
month ago the figures -were on July 
12 railroads 71.70, industrials 68.790, 
coppers 25.22. 2 ae 
The .Federal Reserve Bank state- 
ment continues to gain and refiects 
thé improvement in the financial con- 
ditions yet the rate of call money re- 
cently has held around 6.per cent. 
The market on Saturday was of no 
particular significance and the mixed 
changes were within narrow ranges. 


The following are the sales of some | 


prominent stocks for the week ending 
August 12, 1921, with the highest, 
lowest and. last quotations: 

: High Lo 


,500 All Chem 
100 Allis Chalm.... 


28.500 Am Wool...... 
8,900 Anaconda 
67,300 Baldwin 


411,100 Can Pac 

34, 100 Cent. Leather.. 
+. 2,400 Cerro de Rasco. 
24, 000 Chandler 


5,500 Ches & Ohio.. 


many and America in the export mar-{ 


pute than about supplying cheap coal. 


they can regain cheir| 


: 


was in connection with this option. 


& St P... 
10,700 C M & St P pfd. 
2,000 Chi N West... 
28,800 C RI & Paci. 
15,900 Cruc Steel 

5,800 Cuba Cane pfd. 


8500 C 


! pened Jone John 


11, 400 Gt Nor ota. 

9,200 Int Harvest.. 
12,900 Int Paper 
16,400 Kelly Spring.. 
11,300 Marine pfd.. 
137,000 Mex 

1,600 Mont Ward. 

9,000 New Haven.. Fin 
38,200 North Pacific... 


Pierce Ar pfd.. 
Pullman Co.... 


Royal Dutch.. 
Sears Roebuck. 


SO of NJ pia 108 
Studebaker ..., 


1,000 U S Steel yen, 

20,900 Utah Copper. . 

2,800 Vanadium .... 

9,100 Western Union 83% 


*Ex-dividend. 


NEW ASBESTOS 
MILL IN CANADA 


Plant to Be Ready Soon to 
Manufacture Article, Little of 
Which Has Been Done 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


MONTREAL, Quebec—It has long 
been an anomaly that Canada, whifé 
ranking as the world’s principal pro- 


ducer of asbestos, has lagged in enter- 
ing upon the manufacture of asbestos 
products. Asbestos constitutes fully 
half of the mineral production of Que- 
bec Province. Its importance is proved 
by the fact that shipments from the 
mines. in 1919 amounted to 135,861 
tons, valued at $10,932,289, in ad- 
dition to which there were 23,827 tons 
of asbestic, a by-product of the mill 
treatment of the asbestos ore valued 
at $63,011. About 89 per cent of the 
production of Canadian asbestos has 
been exported to the United States. 
Recently it has seemed Wesirable -to 
manufacture a greater portion of.as- 
bestos products for domestic consump- 
tion within the Dominion. 

Hitherto there has been only a single 
asbestos manufacturing plant, at La- 
chine, near Montreal. The latest de- 
velopment had been the commencement 
of construction of a. large manufac- 
turing plant at Asbestos, Quebec. This 
will mark the beginning of the manu- 
‘facture of asbestos products on a large 
scale.in Canada. It is expected that 
manufacturing will commence next 
October. 


CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 

NEW YORK, New York—The actual 
condition of clearing house banks and 
trust. companies for last week shows 
that they hold $15,803,950 reserve in 
excess of lega) requirements. This is 
a decrease of $3,976,340 from the 
previous week. : 


‘ » 


ESS. ‘FINANCE, AND INVESTMENTS _ 


"|NEW YORK MARKET 


LACK. OF BUSINESS 
ON FRENCH BOURSE 


= 
, 


ous Other Causes ‘ Produde 
Lassitude That Is Reflected in 
the, Market Quotations 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

PARIS, France—The general im- 
pression on the Bourse is rather 
worse than it has been for some time. 
Political differences and uncertainties, 
the continued drought, and a variety 
of causes have produced an absolute 
lassitude which is reflected in most 
of the quotations. 

One reason for the lack of business 
on the Bourse is said to be the com- 
petitive emission of loans which suc- 
ceed each other and which absorb all 
available capital. Obviously atten- 
tion is turned from those existing 
values which have long ago been 
classified. 

An authority whose opinicn must 
be received with respect declares that 
the public is tired of shares which 
produce a fixed income—which have 
been lately offered in superabundance 
—and will now begin to turn to those 
shares which have reached what ap- 
pears to be their lowest possible 
point. There are indeed many hold- 
ings which have gone down consid- 
erably in recent montks, probably 
because they had previously been 
forced up too high. They would cer- 
tainly seem to be tempting to the 
purchaser, for there must be, accord- 
ing to all anticipation, a _ reaction. 
Still; it remains true that for the 
moment at least the public is not buy- 
ing these shares at low prices what- 
ever it may do a little later. 


Questions of Interest — 


It should be remarked, however, that 
while the fixed interest is now about 
6 per cent, the variable interest on 
bank and industrial shares works out 
at an average of about 5 per cent. It 
may thus be doubted whether their 
capital value can possible go up unless 
there is a real revival of industrial 
prosperity. At this time easily the 
best investment in France is in the 
gilt-edged securities—the state and the 
municipal loans—and in the shares of 
big companies which are offered at a 
definite rate of interest. 

There has been, precisely in conse- 
quence of this comparison, a serious 
protest against the constant emission 
of loans. Financiers shake their heads 


; |} and cansider it bad business—for the 


state and the municipality. Neverthe- 
less,-whatever may be the theoretical 
objections, itis clearly necessary that 
the money shall be raised:and nothing 
less than 6 per cent can tempt the 
public. -Indeed, there are perfectly 
‘sound securities which, originally is- 
sued at 6 per cent, have fallen in cap- 
ital value to such an extent that they 
produce a revenue exempt from taxa- 
tion of nearly 7 per cent! It is not 
surprising investors ask where they 
can. obtain industria] securities of va- 
riable revenues which will give them 
an equivalent return. It is only thesé 
fixed and privileged issues which have 
much chance. 

On the other hand, money is becom- 
ing cheaper. The Bank of France has 
reduced the discount rate from 6 per 
cent to 5% per cent. 

An example of the slackness of the 
Bourse is to be found in the French 
Government rentes. The sale is con- 
trolled and the quotations are enti; rely 
artificial. Now it has become simply 
impossible to sell French war rentes 
at the quoted figures. The result is 
that on the Bourse itself, under the 
eyes of the authorities, rente is being 
sold six points lower than it is quoted 
officially. It is surely time that there 
should be liberty in such transactions, 
for it is impossible truly to maintain 
an artificial and fictitious value. 


Government Securities 


It will be seen that the government 
is somewhat embarrassed, for if the 
old rente falls officially in value and 
thus produces an actual return of 
more than 6 per cent, the government 


per cent when it proceeds to the issue 
of the new consolidating loan in the 
fall, or run the risk of failure. But 
there is a solution which financiers 
point out. It is that the new loan 
should be made attractive not because 
it offers a higher rate of interest, but 
because it offers certain privileges, 
chiefly in respect of taxation. 

There, is little that is especialiy 
noteworthy in detail in the group of 
French banking shares, which is quiet. 
Royal Dutch is down and exican 
Eagle has fallen considerably. The 
same remark applies to Shell. Trans- 
ports remain stagnant. The an- 


for electricity leaves: the companies 
affected such as the Distribution 
Parisienne 4d’Electricité indifferent. 
In few cases can progress be recorded 
in metallurgical shares, though they 
appear,to resist the general depres- 
sion fairly well. Sugar shares are 
agitated chiefly owing to the financial 
operations which are taking place re- 
specting the lafge Cuban stocks. 


CANADIAN BUILDING REPORT 


TORONTO, Ontario—Maclean Build- 
ing Reports, Limited, show 1964 con- 
tracts, valued at $17,741,400, let in 
Canada in July, against $26,436,800 in 
June. Contemplated new work Aug- 
ust 1 included 690 projects, valued at 
$16,554,400. Of contracts awarded in 
seven months of 1921, 33.6 per cent 
was for residences and only 3.4 per 
cent for industria] building. Decline 
in factory building is considered a 
natural] reaction from war-time indus- 
trial activity, while the boom in house 
construction. logically follows almost 
total absence of résidential building 


during the war. 


Political Uncertainties and Vari-| 


Hemp to U.S... ..e- 


will be obliged to offer more than 6 v ton 


nouncement of a reduction in charges | 


DIVIDENDS: 


- Coniagas Mines Limited have decided 
to omit the dividend due at this time. 
The last previous disbursement was 
12% cents a share on May tf. 
Sloss Sheffiéld, quarterly dividend of 
1%% on preferred, payable Oct, 1 to 
stock of Sept. 17. ) 

California ‘Packing, quarterly of 
1%% on common, payable Sept. 15 to 
etock of Aug. 31. 

Victor Monaghan Company, quar- 
terly of 2% on common, payeble 
Sept. 1. 


JULY COTTON USED 
IN UNITED STATES 


Decrease. in Amount Consamed 
Compared With Last Year, 
the Government Reports 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— Cotton consumed during July 
amounted to 410,120 bales of lint and 
50,019 bales of linters, compared with 
525,489 of lint and 37,575 of linters in 
July last year, the United States Cen- 


sus Bureau announced Saturday. 

Consumption for the 12 months end- 
ing July 31—the cotton year— 
amounted to 4,887,893 bales of lint 
and 513,857 of linters, compared with 
6,419,734 of lint and 342,473 of linters. 

Cotton on hand July 31, in consum- 
ing establishments, was 1,115,847 bales 
of lint and 202,252 of linters, com- 
pared with 1,358,147 of lint and 227,218 
of linters so held a year ago, and in 
public storage and at compresses, 3,- 
724,512 bales of lint and 235,104 of 
linters, compared with 2,055,015 of lint 
and 382,432 of linters so held a year 
ago: 

Imports for July were 3,432 bales, 
and for the year 226,321 bales, com- 
pared with 37,575 for July a year ago 
and 700,214 for last year. 

Exports amounted ‘to 527,323 bales 
for July, including 3327 bales of :lint- 
ers, compared with 211,841, including 
3475 of linters in July a year ago. For 
the 12 months exports totaled 5,724,- 
584 bales, including 51,132 bales of 
linters, compared with 6,598,347, in- 
cluding 53,021 of linters, the previous 
year. 

Cotton spindles active during July 
numbered 32,447,281, compared with 
34,666,794 in July last year. 


PHILIPPINE TRADE 
GROWING STEADILY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cablifornia—The 
foreign trade of the Philippine Islands 
is in excellent condition, and is grow- 
ing steadily, according to a report 
issued by the Philippine Government 
Commercial Agency here. In this re- 
port is shown the following table of 
imports and exports of the islands for 
the period of 12 months ending June 
30, 1921: 
Total imports 
Total exports 
Imports from U.S 100,687,157 
Exports to U. S.. 


$160,814,664 
$109,029,726 


75,264,002 
Kilos ™ 
—— ag tae pF EES “201, 227.698 
- 134,888,397 
70,978,084 
Copra to U. S. 14,259,035 
Coconut oil 71,732,719 
Coconut oil to U.S 64,512,025 


Bales 
766,252 
402,859 
212,582 ° 
65.093 
85,718 


$35,101,002 
28,329,968 
7,981,829 
1,231,480 
16,137,376 
14,413,875 


$20,508,459 
12,733,904 
4,699,512 
1,071,064 
2,003,979 


AUSTRALIAN GOLD EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Exports of gold from Australia dur- 
ing 1920 were valued at £4,813,431, 
and for the first four months of 1921 
at £882,330, making a total of £5,695,- 
761 within the past 16 months, accord- 
ing to a report to the United States 
Department of Commerce. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Sat. Fri. Parity 
$3.665% $3.6614 $4.8665 
.0781 .0782% 
‘o7e1 .O761 
.1695 -1691 
.0439 .0439%, 
.3113 .3106 
.0121 
.1295 


Hemp (total) 


Hemp to U. K 
Hemp to Japan.. 
Hemp other cntries 


Sterling 

Francs (French) .. 
Francs (Belgian) . 
Francs (Swiss) .... 


German marks .... 
Pesetas 


MORATORIUM FOR _ 
THE WOOLEN TRADE 


Banks in’ Great Britain Give 
Time to Concerns With Money 
Tied Up in Goods Rather 
Than Force Liquidation 


/By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


BRADFORD, England—The acute 
trade depression of the past 12 months 
has resulted in a great upheaval in 
financial circles, and although big and 


sensational! failures have been avoided, 
it is well known that scarcely a week 
passes without private meetings of 
creditors being held. The way in 
which the textile industry has with- 
stood the unprecedented depression 
speaks well for the organization be- 
hind the scenes, and apparéntly bank- 
ers and others concerned have realized 
that under existing conditions it would 
be fatal to put pressure on certain 
firms. As things are today many of 
the largest houses are finding it dimfi- 
cult to make ends meet, and it is obvi- 
ous that. in an industry which is so 
sectionalized and in which each sec- 
tion depends on others, it would be 
folly to force matters and bring about 
the downfall of some of the biggest 
undertakings. Such action, once 
started, would be far-reaching in its 
effects, and it has long been recog- 
nized that one or more really big fail- 
ures would react disastrously upon the 
entire trade. 


Waiting Policy Adopted 


Instead of forcing the paces, the 
banks are generally adopting a wait- 
ing’ policy in the belief that most 
firms will be able to weather the 
storm if given sufficient time. Ar- 
rahgements between debtors and 
creditors, therefore, are of frequent 
occurrence, and only in extreme 
cases, where the position is seen to 
be quite hopeless, is advantage taken 
of the bankruptcy court. It is mani- 
fest that many of the recently estab- 
lished firms will be unable to carry 
on, especially as several businesses 
were started during the boom with 
insufficient capital, but it is hoped 
that by cooperation and mutual for- 
bearance the majority will be able to 
meet their obligations when trade 
improves. 

In order to ease the position of 
woolen merchants who are unable at 
present to meet their obligations, 
some manufacturers are granting a 
moratorium for a specified period. In 
regard to one of the principal. London 
merchanting houses the trade creditors 
}and the banks, interested jointly for 


over £500,000, have agreed to hold 
over their claims until next year, and 
should any outstanding bills fall due 
for payment meantime to renew them, 
without interest, until December 31 
next. The bulk of the assets of the 
woolen merchants is locked up in 
cloth, for which there is little demand, 
and in book debts which it is very 
difficult to collect. The value of the 
stock has depreciated very consider- 
able, in some cases more than 50 per 
cent, and losses on book debits will 
undoubtedly be heavy, especially those 
due from foreign customers. 

Finding a Way Outi, 

In deciding on a course of this sort 
the creditors choose the lesser of two 
evils. They realize that if they apply 
pressure at this juncture they will get 
very jittle in hard cash, while there is 
the prospect that trade may survive 
in the near future and so enable firms 
in a precarious position to retrieve 
some of their losses. Heavy stocks of 
piece goods bought during the boom 
period and subsequently canceled are 
the bugbear of the industry at the 
present time, and although tremendous ~ 
quantities have been sacrificed at 
“slaughtered” prices, the shelves are 
still loaded. If an outlet can be found 
for these stocks during the next few 
months, all may be well, but if the de- 
pression continues much longer it will 
be impossible for firms to continue to 
postpone the day of reckoning. 
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WILD & STEVENS, INC. | 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


& Purchase Street. Boston 9. Mase 
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Lack of care— _ 


ment? 


~- 


should for you? Let 


New York 


what does it cost you? 


Do you carefully study the best method of 
employing your income, or are you indifferent, 
acting ‘on a rather than mature judg- 


_ It has been our business for three-quarters of 
a century to give to the problem of investment 
of income careful study and planning. 


Are your investments earning what they 


— are gladly given. 


Lee, Higginson & Co: 


44, State Street, Boston, 3 


Higginson & Co. 
7 80, Lombard Street, Leadon, E. C, 3 


Our 


us go over your list. 
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Cadet E.H. Halley..... 39 666 «655200 ; - 
Capt. A. T. Brown...... 86 62 52 200, 0Ver two aces ina row. That was the | Cup will romain in this country as the | T. R. Pell and Kari Behr, 6—2, 6—3. Illinois Athletic Club (disqualified for NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
4 “Se shooting for the King’s Prize last love game. result of the contests of 1921, have Final Round three false starts). Time—t6s. Won leet. P.c 
ought the annual meeting to a close From then on the Danes fought bet- | been Gonsiderably. improved by the} R. N. Williams 2d, Boston, and W. M.| 220-Yard Low Hurdles—Won by D. W-| pittsburgh ........... 70 ; 648 
s '\ ter, even tying the score in the sec-|selection of Watson M. Washburn, New | Washburn, New ‘York, defeated S. H. | Kimball, Chicago Athletic Association; W.| New York ........ 67 44 604 ' 
a other competitions having been oud set cht three mes all. In this| York, as a member of thé team. Voshell, New York, and’ Vincent Richards, | H. Goelitz, Illinois Athletic Club, second ; eee hisses 61 45 Bs 
sak previously. Other results follow: ga nc Yonkers, New York, 10—8, 9—7, 6—4. {, G. Krogness, Chicago Athletic Assocl@-| Brookiyn ............ 58 54 ‘518 
Stopton Chalienke Cup—¥, W. Jones set they succeeded in breaking; Mrs. Mallory, in her. final match = tion, third; J. B. Hall, Chicago Athletic| so; tonie 97777” becuse . + — 
United Hospital Cup—St. Bartholo- | through the fast service of Anderson. | against Miss Eleanor Goss, New York, CHI Association, fourth. Time—25%s. Chitin... 3 “ vr 
mews. Later they also broke through Todd’s|showed clearly, two aspects of aoe CAGO WINS IN a ae ee ee ee a “ Chicago ...... Fi vos 44 65 404 
a rove omis, Chicago etic ssoc ; -i Pp “ - 
nee of Wales Prize—Sergeant-Major | service with some pretty volleys. | game that have been greatly impro TRACK MEET AG AIN H. Johnson, Illinois Athletic Club, second; hiladelphia A weeded 33 75 305 
The Albort Prize—Col. Lord Cottesloe. It was Anderson's and Todd's su-|since her visit to Burope She was D. B. House, Tilinois Athletic Club, third ; RESULTS. SATURDAY ° 
Astor County Championship--South Lon- | Perior play at the net, due in great |far stronger on her forehand shots,; . J. B. Hall, Chicago Athletic Association, Boston 4, Philadelphia 3 
don yao «9 st part to their superior height, that | especially when returning service, and Captures the Championship for | fourth. Time—s9s. Boston 8, Philadelphia 0 
| Queen Mary's Prise—Pet*: Officer W. E. | really decided the match. The only way| She was not so apt to make faults. ng hg Dabs talaga gr Panga ee ee 
Hillman, R. to keep them from the net, which, way |Throughout the match, her first service; the Twelfth Time—H. CC.) poo cae oe ee nome Butler): Chieage Pons Sadie x gh masta ony. by ten 
. Canada Rae Arms School. = il that s necessary in a large ; D. Frentress, Lawrence Butler); Chicago St. Louis 8, Cincinnati 1 
Wimbledon teed (Match rifle)—Sergt. A. the only way that the Danes could | WAS @ pinks 7 Bl ckwood Breaks a Record Athletic Association, second; Great Lakes, RESULTS SUNDAY 
Fulton. win by, was lob over their heads. The|™ajority of cases. Of the 10 points sy third; Illinois Athletic Club second team, ein ate 
Conan Doyle xle ‘Trophy. S. M., I. Barratt. Danes tried lobbing but to no avail; | difference in points, three were due to , komrth,  Tine—sas. 278. Cincianatt 5, St. Lou 
Challenge Cup—Captain Mil-|the long reach of the Australians en- double faults by Miss Goss, and)/ Special to The Christian Science Monitor Ranning High Jump—Won by D. V. Pittsbureh 1. Chi uis 1 
ligan, | a abled them easily to reach, without practically all the others were due to from its Western News Office gage Ben Bik emaag om fio 7g ser aph H. New Yeok 3. Paiaaichihin : 
3 , i sborne, University o nois,. sec- : 
Halford Memorial Cup—F. W. Jones. {hardly moving back, all but the longer | °UtS. In earned points, both were even,| CHICAGO, Illinois—For the twelfth| (54: Rp. 1,’ Treweeke, Chicago Athletic Phileianiiie at mon ve 


Ashburton Shield—Sedbergh Schoot. 
rine lobs, which came very near the base 
Pads seems esa ee et ieee. Supporting pred other intelli- | G08s gained a slight advantage, by tak-| tne track and field team championshi 
Spencer Cup—Sergeant Skipwith, Oundle. | gently, Todd and And fused | {Ng the third game on Mrs. Mallory’s : | Running Broad Jump—Won by Solo- MURRAY DEFEATS HERD 
aie ” rac tag Rance bas gee pny service. but"as the set progressed, Mrs. | Of the Central Amateur Athletic Un-| man Butler, unattached ; Dowding, Illinois NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, Ontario 
_ The Edge Trophy—F. W.;Jones. , y pie ye*'| Mallory held her own, until the ninth,|ion here Saturday at Stagg Field. cries ain tonie pcan ii BSI pe, =a —R. L. Murray of Buffalo, New York, 


| Watts Challenge x very fine tennis. They did not; how- | 
‘Light Infantry, ise Bow!—Royal a ever, outclass the Danes. They just when a long deuce game went to —e The Chicago Athletic Association | Osborne, University of Illinois, foufth. won the international lawn tennis 
Grand Challenge Trophy—Major Mc- | defeated them. Goss, giving her the lead at 5—4. The| mark of 98 points was eight better | Distance 22ft. 11%in. championship here Saturday by defeat- 

next game also went to deuce, until a|than that made by the Illinois Ath- Running, Hop and Jump—Won by/ing C. B. Herd of Chicago, Illinois, 


each scoring 19. At the start, Miss | time Chicago Athletic Association won| Association, third; lyons, Illinois Ath- 
letic Club, fourth. ‘Height—6tt. 


“St Geo 
rges ‘Vase— brilli ic ss . Daniel Ahearn, Chicago Athletic Club; H./-__ oe 
| H. Caner. L ARTUN C WINNER OF on eg Neg st er Po essen 9 ged an . Leyes M. Osborne, University of Illinois, second ; sie La ae.” there sorta Yd <n 
i ‘ : ; nts, U rs oO -'D. V. Alberts, Chicago Athletic Associ- / * : ’ , » Ge- 
ANOTHER VICTORY FANCY DIVING TITLE | Mts. Mallory’s return on her next! jinois seven, Logan Square. Athletic | tion, third; W. B. Overhee, Chicago Ath-|feated R. Fulton of Cleveland, Ohio, 
, service into the net. however, and the Club six, Detroit Young Men’s Chris- letic Association, fourth.. Distance—4éft.| and Miss McDonald of Toronto-in the 


FOR AUSTRALASIA | game went to Mrs. Mallory two points | tian Association three, Detroit Normal | ‘%)> finals for mixed doubles, 7—5 
ee DETROIT, Michigan—A. W. Har- tater Mrs. Mall int was at set a Ano oe eee Pole Vault—Won by Edward Knourek, - eh swrien , 6-4. 
Soa has lipatieaar ee tigee hg» High School and Great Lakes Naval Illinois Athletic Club; Sandowski, unat- {~~ 


. tung of the Illinois Athletic Club, Chi- point. twice two games later, but nets | 
° : , Training Station two each. tached, d; Pr. WG hi °¢e ° 
Defeats Denmark in the Final of } cago, won the United States Amateur again spoiled her chances. Finally | Breaking of the Central Amateur Athletic Apaoniation, third ; Collins, Chi. Classified Advertisements 


- . thleti 3 é 
the Series . ‘in Davis ‘Cup - ole Vatom 18ncy. Sty. Cone | Mrs. Mallory took the set after three Athletic Union record in the 56-pound ; cago Athletic Association, fourth. Height 
ship for men in the swimming meet at | trials in the fourteenth game, 8-6. weight throw by H. C. Blackwood of | ~!2. Sin. ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 
Competition at Cleveland _| the Detroit Boat Club here Saturday. /The second set went on service, until! ine Chicago Athletic Association was | «1° P0Und Shotput—Won by C. W. Clark, 
William Heym of the Chicago Athletic | wre Chicago Athletic Association; Hulscher,|. ACCOMMODATION for adults, quiet country 
Mrs, Mall took the fifth by breaki 
mere. SERUCOTy TOOK the y break'té|a feature of the meet. He tossed the rilinois Athletic Club, second; Dale, Ii-|home; rates reasonable. Address “O. K., 
to The Christian Science Monitor Association was second, Joseph Miller through Miss Goss’ service for a love s _ , : , e, ax Goffstown, 1 OG H. 
f the Det i weight 32ft. llin., which is llin. bet-/linois Athletic Club, third; Arthur Howes, 
its Western News Office 2 ‘a. etroit Athletic Club third, and| game, and though Miss Goss took @/ter than the mark made by James Illinois Athletic Club, fourth. Distance— Wa ag gai an ag enon poeTt Mass. 
| CLEVELAND, Ohio—with the series |: S- Myers of the Cleveland Central) love game a little later. her tendency| snanahan of the Illinois Athletic As-|.42¢t. 94in. Ave., Boston, Mass, Tel. Copley 0941-M. 
imine f decided and Australasia already ¥. M. C. A. fourth. to play out of court cost her the set; .ociation in 1919 55-Pounc Weight Throw—Won by H. C.|  ELBCTRIC lighted. furnished. outside room in 
a : The contest was the first of its kind d tch wh he t ha Biackwood, Chicago Athletic Association ; | Back Bay; use of Sateoone and bathroom; some 
| @ and match when she sent an overhand half-mil 
; ae |ever held in this country. by the Nar | drive the backline the followin Another feature was .the mile | J. Kielty, Iinois Athletic Club, @ ; | bemsebeld, petrtionse istheted:. American Protes- 
three | sonal AU. Th . f ” over “ie me 4006 OWING | race, in which P. M. Spink of the C.' 0. R. Chicago Athletic a~ | cant an Science Mopltay 0-68, The 
,| tional A. . The results of three|game, 6—3. The joint score and! tion, third; P. Mein Chriatian 8 -= BR eSecocibstcricee 
Central A. A. U. championships were A. A: defeated J. W. Ray, famous miler tyre, Illinois Athletic pile 
er ae a ° analysis follows: of the Illinois Athletic Club, in 1m.) €iM», fourth. Distance—32ft.-11i. (New SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 
: First Set entral Amateur Athletic Union record). 
The gallery | en's 60-Yard Bree Style, Senior—Won|Mrs. Mallory 59 2-58. Spink also won the 440-yard | trammer Throw—Won by O. R. Benson,|~wanrep by lady, posit i 
’ ~~ ‘ tegen : , ; c . y ia y. on * com or 
| started. far the smallest since play by Abraham Siegel, Illinois Athletic Club; 4014144457535 4—51-8, dash, defeating Lawrence Butler of | Chicago Athietis Association ; James Shan-| mother’s helper. in ion York State. Address 
s A strong wind blew across/ A. L. Roberts, Detroit Athletic Club, sec-| Miss Goss— the Illinois Athletic Club. Loren Mur-; ahan, filinois Athletic Club second; Avery |X _Y %, Box 143, Clinton, New York. 
the court and made accurate stroking | ond; John Kaaihue, Fellowcraft Athletic 2442412676353 2—50—6; chison, of the Illinois Athletic Club, Brundago, Chicago Athletic Association, _ 
cy gy faults were much Club, “series ae Fi ye mace Second Set tied Spink for individual honors, win- pee ey Siete Ditenen a eae 
omen’s - r ac roKke en —_— : ’ . . : 
scout wpa nd we in the “ORtlier | by Miss Margaret ‘Woodbrides, De. | Mrs Mallory..... 534244504—31-6\ning first in the 100 and 220-yard| Hiscus Throw--Won by J. N. Weiss. Ii- ALASKA 
m es. Au asia won both matches, | +-5i: Athletic Club: Miss Marion Bland, | Miss Goss..-..-. -. 3504203 4 1—22-3\dashes. The summary: linois Athletic Club; A. Gilfillan, INinois | -——— 
making a clear sweep of the series,| Detroit Athletic Olub, second; Miss Ed- el Oo i SA DF 100-Yard Dash—Won by Loren Murchi-| Athletic €ub, second; Avery Brundage, JUNEAU 
though Denmark finally won a set. The | wardina Krannich, Detroit Athletic Club, ~e — * “ . : 2 | Son, I}linois Athletic Club; Soloman But- ns — ——— ee ay pe annonce 
files, | last match between Norman Peach and | third. Time—Iim. 14s. : of ler. unattached, second; R. T. Sweeney, | Wilson, cago Athletic Association, 
Vagn Ingetslev developed the closest | ..¥°™*" * 220-Yard Free Style, Senior—| The doubles match that followed the | Illinois Athletic Club, third; G. Set-| fourth. Distance—134ft. 10in. H. ig OE AV E S 
competiti Won by Miss Jessie Nixon, Detroit | team composed of R. N. Wililams 2d wright, Illinois ~ Athletic Club, fourth. Javelin Throw—Won by L. C. Brede, 
Rte on of the entire tie, Peach Athletic Club; Miss Marion Bland, De- B d W. grr ies Yaa Time—10s. Illinois Athletic Club; K. I. Wilson, Chi- M 2 Cl thi 
nning in five sets, 3—6, 6—2, 6—0,/troit Athletic Club, second (only two| 20StO@, an M. Washburo, New “450 yard Dash—-Won by Loren Murchi- | cago Athletic Association, second; Racine ens WUiomin 
y 220- 
3—6, 6—2. This was the only. extra | finished). Time—3m. 11%s. York, and Vincent Richards, Yonkers,!.,, tlinois Athletic Club; W. Hagen, | Thompson, Illinois Athletic Club, third. F. SW Oe ee 
match. Both played almost errorless New York, playing with S. H. Voshell, | Chicago Athletic Association, second; |S. Wilcoxen, Chicago Athletic Associa- EXPERT PIANO TUNER 
was chiefly remarkable for the play of | George Hester, Detroit Normal, third; G. | tion, fourth. Distance—170ft. 4in. GEORGR ANDERSON Phone 143 P. 0. 991 


tennis. They combined the back court TW 
with the net game, with but indifferent O NEW CANADIAN 'Washbirn. Both in his service games, — 


| success at the latter, each player pass-| | SWIMMING RECORDS. Py nig = eae ois en one S 9 H () () L S ALABAMA 


ing his opponent frequently. Ingerslev 
‘with, which he handled the sharpest | 


-| Was. a vastly improved player, his foot : 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia—C. C. Borne and speediest returns of his opponents, BIRMINGHAM 


work was all that coul 
jand his stroking saplntally-Bashant. of Montreal, Quebec, established a new | he clearly showed ability that will un-|  gegsssssmssssnseetemsmeetsseeeseemune terete mmm ADAARARAARAR A 
; Canadian swimming record, Saturday,/qoubtedly bring him near to the top JEROME “TUCKER, Realtor 


was cle 
all of Peach's reg rl nee one when he won the 50-yard dash in| of american tennis if maintained dur- __ SALES, LOANS APPRAISALS, LEASES _ 
26 2-5s. at the Canadian swimming and ing the balance of the season. As a 


‘mostly on placement shots. Ingerslev 

‘won four games in a row in babtaie the {diving championships at Northwest | resuit Richards and Voshell directed 

first set, in the second set he won the \A"™ The best previous time for the! most of their attack at Williams, and 
distance was 27'1-5s. this tended to prolong the issue, 


VAN T&STRAT: TON 


only love game of the match. This 
; dian outdoor record of 14m. 
~was.on his own service. Peach was!... °° “9™ though Williams and Washburn PHOENIX 
troubled only in the first game of the|1"8. ™ the 880-yard event also was | showed clearly their general superi- | - COMMERCIAL SCHOOL.» : maparoen prot 
third set, being carried to a 11—9 broken when George Vernon, Montreal ority from the start. Voshell was ef- . BOSTON ° ~-DORRIS- HF} MAN 


ing Club, swam the distance in 
score. He developed en unsteady Swimm: fective on service, though he lost a 
. 85 1-5s. The former record was ‘ oi 
streak in the fourth set, which he lost, em number of his games by drives out of ail ‘ ( | ) 
but showed great skill in the fifth and at ae British | court, while Williams showed an equal Practical Courses to moot Present Business Conditions F URNITURE . 
: ‘ : Everything in HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


final set. tendency to send easy returns into ; B B : 
ade 0. Anderson continued his string ACCOUNTING ~ OOKKEEPING ~ USINESS First and Adams Streets 


of successes by defeating Erik Tegner | FRAINEY WINS CITY GOLF TITLE ADMINISTRATION~STENOGRAPHY~SECRETARIAL 
in the first match of the day, 6—0,| Special to The Christian Science Monitor PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
eakes™ ix, SCI LIOOLS Durtes ~CoNMERCIAL TEACHING - Civ. SERVICE : = 2 
CALIFORNIA 


6—2, 6—1. This makes six single from its Western News Office 
victories without a~ defeat for him CHICAGO, Hlinois—T. J. Frainey f : 
since Australasia has been playing for | of Garfield Park Golf Club won the) spans | INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION CI GIVEN BY 
Competent ExPeRiENCED INSTRUCTORS 
BERKELEY 
~The Wallace “Millinery 
POPULAR PRICES 


_|the cup. He won his singles against | city amateur golf championship at 
57 *Year begins Sept.6. Evening Session begins Sept.26 
2268 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Public Library 


"| Bennett and Holmes of Canada in the | Jackson Park here Saturday by de- 
LIMITED REGISTRATION- ~EARLY APPLICATION ADVISABLE 


first round, then against Maxwell | feating G. H. Hartman of the Jackson 
Woosnam and F. G. Lowe of the Brit-| Park Golf Club, twice former winner 
ish Isles in the second round, and now | of the title, with a card of 6 and 5 in 
GOOD SHOES 
2216 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 
1518 Broadway, Oakland. Cal. 


Training 
HE young man or 
woman of today who 

wishes to utilize her 

ability in the most 
worthwhile - way finds 
in business an avenue to 


unusual success. 
Since 1863 Heald’s 


against Ingerslevy and Tegner. the final match. It was an unexpected 

Anderson won seven straight games | upset, as Frainey has had only five 
before Tegner broke through his serv-| years as a golfer and was not counted; 9 
ice in a deuce game, the Australasian | strong enough to outshoot his more: ( 
losing two points on double faults.| seasoned opponent. Hartman, who ) 
\ wis | ‘Tegner did not win another game until| was 2 up at the end of the morning} ( 

i tie. Here an in-|*®® Seventh in the second set and not | round,, had a slump in form in the ) 


{oy )} hatin ee PROCRUUNNS 


again until he broke through Ander- |-afternoon. / Business College has — 
son’s service in another deuce game ) been helping young men MARSHALLSTEEL COMPANY 
in the sixth of the second set. NAVY FOOTBALL PLANS yj} and women to develop lets ue te. bell 


Delivery in Oakland, Berkeley. Richmond 


The Booterie 


Shoes for You 
AT KITTREDGE ST. BERKELEY 


their abilities in prepara- 
tion for successful: busi- © 
ness careers, It is be- 
caus¢ character building 
is the basic thought be- 
hind every Heald Course 


BARNBROOK 
COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL 


87 Weybosset Street, Swayts ‘Building, 


Three of Anderson's victories were! ANNAPOLIS, Maryland—That. the| B) 
by love scores; both played back court | United States Naval Academy football 
with Anderson doing forcing. He held players may get in 10 days of prac- )) 
his brilliant forearm well under con-/| tice prior to the opening of the school ( 
trol and kept Tegner traveling from | year, the destroyers Flusser and ) 
corner to corner for gets. At no time/ worden have been ordered to go 


a 
—— 


2 
5 


j 
) 
} 
i was re- Heald ( 
did Tegner give him the competiti | that so many Hea . 
wanted. petition |from Charleston to Guantanamo duat 
| i graduates today occupy PROVIDENCE, R. I. ) 
The grin earn moe. indicated. Cuba, where: the practice fleet will ) positions of conspicuous \ g0th Year Begins Sept. 6 \ HARMS & MORSE, Inc. 
the ig: wo wegen : co registered |arrive August 19, and bring a squad \ importance in the busi- i) 9¥ a | )}| STATIONERS, ROOKSELLERS, ENGRAVE 
ad- siteht- taatehes se es tory in three of 60 direct to Annapolis. Upon their| &% ness world. \ Teachers of 19 Years’ Experience secures you permanent employment 2168 aot wt — med “errand Bank 
) shot tee ‘ima’ ie Denmark in/arrival the players will go on leave, ) No special term deginnings. in this school, the limited number of students |{ as Stenographer, Typist, Filing Clerk, | Berk. 1089 
sig- semi-final roun the Davis Cup/ returning for practice by September! J Day and Night Classes. received. individual attention to each student, | { Secretary or Teacher. \ : ; 
ghan victo competition. Saturday's play was in 20. mete fee, eer J and the success of its graduates, make it cer- | ' a The Misses Sho 
wd 4 doubles, Anderson and Todd defeating prarmb noon’ tain that the student will obtain the right 5. Been eur ne san ‘befa 4-¢7 } ttuck Avenue “Where 
iat r ‘ n re your sea , . ” 
“ bx escent Tegner and Henriksen, 6—3, 6—3, . Monies Bynes woot Of, | training as Private Secretary, Stenographer, ) are assigned. _ soos } ee _ ae or ee 
ip aRe regularly 6—2. San Francisco, California Bookkeeper or Accountant. ( 4186 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. An Baclustve Ascwtupent. of 
cade dope Poe wha eg cea -_ pt a ; Wes manele) NO SOLICITORS EMPLOYED Ee teem eneeeee ee mene , DRESSES, FROCKS, 
hes det he ee ee te ee Danish players : = ae oat ee I T WRAPS, BLOUSES 
ak ie a : = up er Abeta ragga aan THE TOLTEC CI UB THREE MONTHS TO h ai VI RGI NIA iO EGE | , US 
eae the King scores indicat Where, : ? S —— + Roanoke, Va. Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. 
: with | *) Tegner and Ingerslev, in the singles, 4N OUTING CLUB FOR BOYS IN SECRETARYSHIP | | Wolcott C 00 we dnd the testing Sehects in a South. Modero t i — 
S remained mostly backcourt and let, Acocnck bs Supen Seoul St Peper Seen. DENVER, COLORADO Valley sof Vieginin. famed for its climate aod THE CAMERA SHOP a 
{ their opponents do the forcing, Tegner. THE-NEW YORK SCHOOL OF || Boarding and Day School for Girls || B05%'% Shanes, Music act” Expression, B aad 093 Shattuck—1923 Grove ‘> 
and Henriksen rushed the net and Sl IMMER. CAMP ! High Grade College Preparatory and || te Baenee Atiletion’ under the airerdion ar STATIONERY ENGRAVING 
fought the Australasians face to face SECRE ARIES General Courses ‘Affiliated with: the || European and American nage oe Students ALPINE WOOD & SUPELY CO. 
with pe by the net between them. Hen-| For Cull information aGdrese the ‘Director, gi | 42. Madison Ave, N. ¥. C. WolcoCirenlar spoe application . Ya  antonn aaa EEO peal a hine 2 ig 
riksen _ the one who enlivened Jane St.. New York City. : 3 Vanderbilt 4039. ; | Mrs, Gertrade Harris Boa Boatwright. Vice-Prea. uses mak Abeliue @ineste a Pi arkelen 1818 43 
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- LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Designers and Maniifacturers 


2 14TH STREET 


Seedsmen 
Florists 
SVERYTHING FOR YOUR HOME) 
AND GARDEN ‘ 


| 917 Washington St., Oakland, Cal. 


A Presentation Gift 
to charm the heart 


: Gold Mounted Fountain Pen 


Eversharp Pencil 
Engraved with appropriate 
wording. 


Smith Brothers 


EMMA R. ILSEN __ 686 rirteontn st. 
Colonial Cafeteria 
Continuous Service 
do2-498 Fourteenth Street 


Between Broadway and Franklin 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


' HUSING BROS. | 
Groceries, Fruits, Delicatessen 


QUALITY AND SER 
818 14th St. Phone Lakeside 525 and 520 


‘Chas. C. Navlet Co.’|. purity in ingredients —cleanliness in 


_ WAIST SHOP 


AUMOCK — 
aes University 
wags tg he 6 Styles Pinions, Be Daily 
Pees Tacluded 


“ORDERS taken for infants’ — iayetton, 


re address MISS CO 
dison A Palo Alto. 


~Ghatterton. Bakery 
. 720 J STREET 
preparation, features that identify the 


goodness and guarantee the unsurpassed 
quality of Chatterton Baking in all en 


varieties. 
P. Shoe we 
bet. “5 é lL. 
3766. 


¥. O REILLY 
1106 8th St., 
Phone 


Black’s Package Co. 


910-914 Ninth St., Sacramento 


(Grocers 


We are eager to make friends as 
well as customers. 


- Chas. J. Heeseman 


619 K STREET, SACRAMENTO 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx Clothes 


Ac: Kaufman Shoe Co 


GOOD SHOES FOR THE FAMILY 
610 J St. (Between 6th and 7th) 


HALE BROS., Inc. 


A Department Store for the People 


EETING the needs of the home and 

every member of the family with 
goods of quality that give satisfaction 
—at value-giving prices. 


Sth and K Sts. 


Sacramento 


FORTY-SIX SECTIONS 
NOW DISPLAYING 


L 
RENEWS E 
LIFE OF YOUR SUIT 
Ave. Phone Oakland 356 


HINGSTON’S — 


BROOMS 
BRUSHES, WHISKS, SoeraEs 
HARRY STILLSO 
533 Emerson St., near Postotfice. 


th ey mi _ —— 


HYDE’S BOOKSTORE 
Stationery and Pictures 
Corner University Ave. and Ramona 8t. 


SLOCUM & STRATTON 
Real Estate Insurance 


MATHEWS AND COMPANY. 


‘GROCERIES 
FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
ty ‘Ave. Tel. 62 


FOR SALE 


CHEVROLET FOUR-NINETY, 1918 model, driven 
carefully handled 


cnly 31,000 miles, and >; ready. 
for Aug. 1. For paaee 4 apply 
Stanford versity, Calif. 


FRAZER & CO. 


_ SPECIALISTS IN APPAREL 
Newest Summer Styles 
7 oe Se combine economy 

nd smartness 


KAYSER mstix UNDERWEAR—GLOVES 
PHOENIX HOSIERY 
BLOUSES __ CORSETS NECKWEAR 


E. B. QUACKENBUSH 


ee ew and Used 
824 University Ave. 


Palo Alto Furniture Co. 


Rugs—Linoleums 
Window Shades and Stoves 
Phone 12 800 University Ave. 


PALO ALTO MARKET 


|Pleating, Hemstitching, 


: 


SANTA CRUZ 


Orchid Sweet Shop 


Lunches—Ice Cream—Candies_ 
188 PACIFIO AVE. _ 


eee ee 


MORRIS ABRAMS — 


Established 1889 


Clothing and Shoes 


OF QUALITY. 


Pacific Coast oh gia Co. 
Coe: yr bape. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


dante ot ING SUP D WINDOW SHADES 


: Buttons 
Large Variety 


PERFECT WORKMANSHIP 
‘Mail orders promptly attended to- 


New York High Grade Button Works 


130 Geary St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


L.-D. McLean Co. 


GROCERS- / 
1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St. 


Telephone 


“Prospect One” 
Broadway Garage Co. 


HIGH CLASS REPAIRING 


Carbon Removed by Oxygen 

Garaging and Accessories 

Our Motto: Satisfied Customers 
Broadway and Polk Always Open 


oe 


4 


TAMPA 


ew 


ewe 


SEATTLE 


Central Coal Company 
saat josePHS Hs 


Florists. 
2838 Grant Avenue, San Francisco _ 


W. F. LENZEN & CO, 
Painters—Decorators 


1877 Union St. _, _ Phone Fillmore 9104 
FRANK E. BENTZ 
Successor to Sam Bernstein 

TAILOR 
‘15-719 Monadnock Bldg. _ - 


Marcus Brower & Co. 
PRINTING 
EXPERTS 


Douglas 4065 


Printing done as you want it and on time. 
We do pot solicit that requires ua te 
furnish orages tive bids brother 
printers Sansome &t.. 


JEWELER 


1388 Geary St. Room &28. &. F. 


HENRY S. BAILEY 


GEO. W. RYDER & SON” “ 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
a wee and Correct Prices 


CLIN STEER?) 
|'We feature nationally advertised 
Merchandise. 


Cracowaner’s 
‘Women’s Fine Apparel 


WOLF BROS. ; 
The Home Schaffner & Clothes. 
ane rr inet 


j 


Ice Cream and Candies 


$6 So. 2nd St, Ban Jose. Cal. Phone 8. J. 4761 
NTRAL OREAMERY 

1m care Pe eee 
THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 
General Banking 


Ran Jose 


SAN JOSE'S BIG ——o STORE 
SAN JOSE, * CALIFORNIA 


Md s Cafeteria 


EE DINING OMS - 
A. auicK SERVICE GB 


mort GOMERY BUILDING 
Sac Antonio St. 


I. FLAUM ' 


Furs 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices 


257 Grant Avenue, Opp. White House 
Suter 5768, San Francis Francisco 


FURRIERS — 
Large New Stock of Furs 


Garments made to Order.. Remodeled or Repaired 


Lingerie ‘Waists, Silk Hosiery 
PRESLEY CO. 


238 Stockton 5St., on Un Sq. Sutter 7296 
THUMLER & BRUTHERFORD 
Bookbihding 


‘SILK SPECIALTIES LEATHER WORK 
117 Grant Avenue Phene Kearny 5498 


MILLINERY 


“Nationally Kn 
OCCUPIES sIx TTOORS 


23 Grant Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Plumbing and Heating 
S. PETERSEN & SON 


Pittsburg Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters 


Phone West 7741 2337 Fillmore &t., 


F. J. GETTEN 
Accounting Service 


Rm, 214 Kohl Bide. 
San Francisco 


V. BOTMAN 
Contractor and Builder 


ALTERATIONS ANP REPAIRS 
SMALL ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


Telephone: Valencia 6284; « ow. Mission 103. 
Shop: 2664 24th St rancisco. 


Need Lumber Quick? 
A carload or a stick 
Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber : Company 
Distributors of all Pacific 
Coast SOFT WOODS 
. Inquiries’ Solicited 


Sch and Brannan Streets Pifdne Kearney 2076 
SAN FRANCISCO 


———. 


2 FIRE PROOF STORAGE = 


FLEUR DE LIS CORSET SHOP 


CUSTOM MADE CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
814 Post Street Renovating Frenklin 


BARNES CAFETERIA 


% ELLIS STREET 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA)» 


Carefully selected foods well cooked 
) a ——_ = 


.762 Market Street Phelan Building 
New Quality Lunch Bogen 
228 GRANT AVENUE 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 


Home recipes used in preparing wholesome, 
188 POWELL STREET 


ARTHUR BAKEN 
Interior Decoration, Antiques 


Seedsmen 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 


se AND GARDEN . 


AMERICAN PLEATING « co: 


APPLETON & CO. 
Women’s Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists 
COR. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO STS, 
Yor your Next Meal Serve 


Chatterton Napkin Rolls 
They Are Saiisfying. 
SAN JOSE CHATTERTON BAKERY 
Phone 466 2d & San Antonio 
F. W. GROSS & SON 


DRY GOODS 
San Jose, California 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA _ 


“Cable Piano Company 
82 and 84 North Broad Street 


Pianos, Inner Player Pianos, Victrolas, Victor 
Records, Sheet Music, Musical Instruments, and 
ctory 


Musicai Merchandise of every kind. 
experts for *uning and repairs. 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Adams & Swett Cleansizig Co, 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists-on Oriental tugs 


180 Kemble &t.. Rox 
Betadltished 1856 wary, Mom. Rex. teri 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE 


tated 


Furnishings 


ROSENWALD’S 
ladies’. Children’s and Men’s 
Corne and Central Ave. 


r 4th 8t. 


J. A. SEINNER 
bebeataian a a &. cane — Service 


TAMPA | 


Carpe 
}1419 4th Ave. 


‘Fourteeath 


BROOKLYN. DAIRY CO. 


4833 mein 89, ‘SEATTLB 


F. W. Bri oham Co. 


4525 14th oll N. E. 
i Pictorial Review Patterns 


Dry Goods—Notions—Shoes 


, . 

Woman’s Specialty Shop 
TRY SOHRADER'S HOME COOKED Foops 
113 Madison Street 
“as Seattle ' 
PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Ine 


Cleaning and Dyeing 
ts and Oriental Rugs 
fain 7680 


Main Office and Warehouse 
~ 208 Third Avenue South 
Clean, Sanitary Grocery Stores | 


GROCERS 


Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES @oop Goons 
and East Pine Sts.. SEATTLE 
EAST 378 One 


THE SILK SHOP 


J.D. ZAHRT 
Silverstone Bidg. (Upstairs) 


KE 
Always the ae vei best irr for less. 
ITSGOOD SUPPLY CO. 
Building 


506 Ho 
sitigrapning 
WARD'S 


BINDERY 
Commercial and Job Bindife. 1516 84 Avenue. 
Telephone Main 6395. Feattle. Washington. _ 


Catalogs Booklets 


ACME-PRESS 
$19 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 


Main 733 
Mimeographing 


NEW’ YORK 


MAURICE HOLMES 
Tailor to Men and Women °* 
_ 61 East Santa Clara St., SAN JOSE, CAL. 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 


Plorists é 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


20-22 &. &. San Fernando 8t.. San Jose 


ee ee 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER 


Patent air-filling process gives eotenens val 
te new ma pote od Pog | 


Ferd fat 


EXPERT « CLEANERS 
, AND DYERS 
662 South First Street San Jose. Cal. 
CLEANING AND DYEING 
Dry Cleaning, Dyeing, etc. 
GOLDEN Wip2t-29 & ge toy CLEANERS 


—_—— = 


Free aute 
Be State Clare ‘Bt. hz 


ee 


; <> Sap Jose S787. 

88- =: BE. Santa Clara 

Odd 

Stoves, Linoleum. Upholstery. "Windew Shadea, 
Furniture, Draperies. Carpets. Kugs. 


H. R. BARDWELL 
JEWELER AND WATCHMAKER 
Expert Repairing of all kinds. 


Complete Selection of Watches, Diamonds, and 
Jewelry moderately priced. 


92 S&S. ist St.. San Jose, Calif. 


Cc. R. PALMER 


Groceries Fruits 


Vegetables 
CBNTRAL MARKET 


GROCER 
HARDWA EB. 
CROCKERY. 
IMPLEMENTS, BTO. 


151 W. Santa Clara St.. 
SAN JOSE. CAL. 


BRANCHES: 
Central Market, 
8. ist Street, 


and Campbell Calif. 


DUDLEY WENDT 
Oentral Market~—2nd St. Entrance 
Good Meats San Jose. Cal. 


PAPERHANGER ee ISHER 


OMAS BAT? 
Phone 4442 PAI Rhodes Court 


AINTER 
5.3. FISHER Ae 


12 N. 2nd. San Jose. Calif. LOANS and NOTARY 


} FARMERS 


eT 
<r re 
iy) Braye 


SAN. JOSE 
**Wire for*us and we will wire for you" 


SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical Supply House and Contractors 


HOUSE WIRING ae MOTORS 
are agents 
Westiun Electric Quality Products 


Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes Ranges 
Phone San Jose 825 19 5. Gnd St. 


RUSH McCRONE 


CORRECT HATTER TO MEN. 
Montgomery Hotel Bidg. _ 


a 


Mon tel Bldg. 


SAN-I- a 
Shower _- Sontyecs” 
fr) 
Phone San Jose 4899 


HEROLD’S 
Agents for Laird, Schober Shoes 
18-26 E. Santa Clara Street Repairing 
~ OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP | 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
‘44 Bast San Fernando St. Phone San Jose 4522 


FARNSWORTH & CALLAHAN 
AU 


ee a the Auto 
150 West Santa Clara Phone 8.J. 803 


y HOUSE 
Sheet Music i, USI} Instruments — 
1l@# 8B. San Antonio Street Phone Gan Jose 4192 


WINCH & MARSHALL 


80 SOUTH FIRST STREET 


for the modern office—Steeil 
z Eauipment—Patronage App-cecta 


DEAINDOAS 


O SUPPLIES § ;) 


~ MOELLERING & GOODWIN 
Real ae emai Fe 1g 
64 FE. Santa C SAN JOSE, OAL. 


The Purity Sweets Candy Store 


Home made candies, ice creams and ices. 
39 E. Sante Clara St.. near 2nd. Phone 8. J. 4854. 
BAKE-RITE BREAD 
_ BOLD | ONLY Y aT 47 E. SANTA CLARA 8T. 


Oo ee en eee 


re, & SONNIKSEN 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
for Women 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
‘SPRING'S Inc. 


Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
Senta Clara and Market Streets 


STOCKTON 


861 : 110 South Aurora St. 
PACIFIC TRANSFER CO. 
. Fireproof Storage. 
DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


ROCERS 
802 BE. Weber pris. KTON, CA. 
Telephone 31 


™ CUNNINGHA TRANSFER 
99 EB. Santa Clara St. 
Phone San Jose “lo51-B or 4770-W ts 


Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth 


W. C. LEAN—Jeweler 


Diamonds and Jewelry 
THAT LAST 


Buttons, . Picet 
. r) 


GIFrTs 
sie: ‘etna endl Hee Weinanie Bae too hen, Gb, 


Office phone Stockton 163. 515 E. Market St. 
STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 
W. & WORCESTER W. H. HENRY 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
Coa]—ICE—W 00d 


204 N.° El Dorado St. 


“GHRELFALL BROS. 


Kuppenbeimer . Hats and Furnishing 
439 BE. MAIN STREET 


QUALITY BAKERY 
“VICTORY” Bread and Pastry 
Phose 1072. = Main St. 


-_Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day 


ae 


_NEW YORK CITY a 
Restaurant 


De Olde English 14 East 44th Street 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 


OREGON 


PORTLAND Rent 


The Newest in Women’s Gloves. Hosiery ry. 
Blouses, Underwear and Umbrellas at 


The "Witet Show in Portland Rotel Stel Court 


KELLER THE ART MAN. 


EXCLUSIVES ART FRAMING 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Visit our Gallery of Paintings 
450 WASHINGTON STREET 
EXCLUSIVE HABERDASHER 


and s 
oe MM Siched 
Hatter 

8331 Washington Street 
Near Broadway, Portland, Ore. 


Lubliner, Florist 


TWO STORES 
328 and 348 Morrison St. 
aot PORTLAND, OREGON OR ARS 
PRIN TIN G eu ot Portland, on 


We Appreciate This Opportunity of Extending 
Our | Excellent Service to Monitor Readers. 


THE IVY PRESS « =. wan 


FINE PRINTING 
The House of Individual Service 
$82 Stark Strect. Portland, Ore. Pittock Block 


Both Phones 
We specialize on our Pastries 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 
100 Broadway Portland, Ore. 
bac smile of satisfaction when you leave. 


Paints, Oils, Glass, 
Sash and Doors 


RASMUSSEN & CO. 
N. B. COR. 2ND AND TAYLOR STS. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


NIKLAS & SON 
Florists 
403 Morrison St... PORTLAND. ORE. 
“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 
© Their Quality and Price, 
together with our excel- 
lent service, will surely 
please you, 


KNIGHT SHOE CO., Inc. 
342 Morrison, néar Broadway : 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


la Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


OX Fake Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 


270 reais and 380 Weshington Sts.. 
. OREGO 


ee 


‘SALEM, : 
Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. 


EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 
Court ané Commercial Sts. Phone 191 


WASHINGTON 


_ABERDEEN | 


vO NEIL 
PANTAGES BILDG.. SEATTL® 


SEA FOODS 


—OF— 
ALL KINDS 


GEO. PALMER 


417 Pike Street, Seattle, Washingtow 
Telephone Main 54066 


NASH MOTOR CARS 


provide personal transportation notably free 
from mechanical sunayense. 
Four and Six-Cylin Types 
Models $1645. 00 my $2180.00 
Models $2265.00 to $3250.00 


CHILCOTT-NASH MOTOR CO. 


AUTHORIZED STANDARDS FOR 
DISCRIMINATING MEN 


WHITE SHOE CO. 


GREEN BLDG. 1427 FOURTH AVB. 


University Transfer Co. 
LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 
Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 
by Experienced Men 

Fireproof Stora Three Storage W 


a 
Phone North r. 4ist and 14th KN. EL 
Res. Phone Capitol 8015—Seattle, Washington. 


TACOMA 


FEIST & BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 
and Ready-to-Wear Moen’s Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves ° 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA — 


Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
11TH AND PAOCIFIO AVE. 
Checkin 


and Savings Accounts 
rust Department 


McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


All standard makes such as Hanae, 
Florsheim, Bostonian, Dorothy 
Uts & Duna. etc.. for men, 


women and ren. 
TWO STORES igo: Pacivic AVENUD 


Washington 
Tool and Hardware Company 


GENERAL HARDWARE. SPORTING GOODS 
Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Locks 
928 Pacific Avenue TACOMA 
CALISON & AHNQUIST. Tatilors 

ER CLOTHES FOR MEN 
106 Bo. TACOMA 


BETT 
10th Street 


H. W. MANIKE, Florist 
Bo. 6th and M St. Tel. Main 419 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes frothers 


Broadway at Eleventh St. 
TACOMA 


WALLA WALLA 


ORR’S GROCERY | 


House of Quality 
Best of Everything for the Table 


BELLINGHAM 


Morse Hardware Co. 
Home of the Great Majestic Range 


Classified Advertising Charge 


20 cents an agate line 


~ GARDNER & CO., Inc. 


¥- 
RS ee __Rorthing. § 


CANADA 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


HAROLD D. KEAST 
Montreal 


In estimating space, figure six words to the line, 


r 


110 Windser &., 
G P. BR.. N. ¥. Cestral Watch Iinspe-*es 
WALTHAM WATCHES 4 


busyness of Trafal- 
7“ can imagine,a child 
—“Why 


y the by it cannot be 
III to notice that 


It is queer that 

both have been called 
today there pom 
George. It has 

that _ Mr. cua 


of the eoaie nt itself. 
ihington, in a niche in 
of Virginia is in 
ir Square it is lost: 

t and unimportant: I 

and say that every 

» should have an imposing 
al eiios. A cameo may 
. work of art, but it 
ary inset in a house wall. 
_and propriety must be ob- 
' monument to Nurse 

s not far from Houdon’s 
ington. Why should his monu- 

I fe email and hers enormous? 
er of Fine Arts might correct 


“The . enation Speaking Art 
to become a force, 
so more intelli- 
ne senoal ng of art mat- 

Br ottsins at present. Consider 
thibitions of American pictures 
‘ope. They should be more rep- 
ativ @: they should have a wider 
cance, and they should include 
‘not the best “that om be 


tn the ogg ll 
ten ‘years ‘ehené 


% ofihye four exhibitions of 
= eer pan in London, and each 
juate. A show of Amer- 
examples of Gilbert 
Sige John H. 

P. Ryder, George 

Hitchcock, Abbott H. 
chers;, Arthur B. 

night and John 

¢ a Shakespeare festival. 
cipal characters in his 

I exclude from the 

ant list such cosmopolitan 
| as Sargent, Whistler, Ab- 
Mark Fisher and Mary 
whose pictures are wel! known 


Althou as I have already indi- 
ted, T B *s. A.. F., is not yet in 
= the ground is being prepared, 
<Z gg pleased to find so distin- 
a critic as Mr. Frank Rutter 
a column article in the Sun- 
‘to the exhibition of Ameri- 
& now being held in Paris 

the Galeries Georges Petit. 
. Ri “ig ore. has never been 
knows nothing or 
ie a Winslow Homer, Twacht- 
| Pyar, or ir of the younger 
ans such as Gifford Beale, Wal- 
, F. C. Frieseke, and Victor 
fins, but he delights me by devot- 
| third of his article tc Rockwell 
it, in whom he finds, what the Eng- 
man is always seeking in American 
@ man racial of the soil, looking 
his own eyes, deriving nothing 
or any other country ; but 
calls him an‘ ingénu in 
might revise this opinion 
see Rockw.!! Kent’s “Win- 
‘Metropolitan Museum, New 


on wea 
Dw 
o eat 


“FF , 


q He 
e to 


is mueh impressed by the 
, and suggests 

te nothing else in the 
Fe neencatm on a level 
of his paint- 

sued by. the land- 

t Lawson. finding in 
Hous quality pigement— 
hoyhon of painting es- 
the roma romantic tra-' 
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| virility of the work of Gari Melchers, 
one of the few ae ge who paints | 


jof them paint nature in a practical 


| extraordinary exactness, and usually 
} with delicacy rather than with power. 


| exceed the number of figure subjects. 


the arrangements should be in the 
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BR 


gf 


RPESGEE 
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“He would be. pleased, I 
if hé' could see a range of 


landvcapon 


education. in modern Americar art. I 
would tell him of the strength and 


the figure superbly; 


grows through searching, and never 
tate Ae to the mere éxhibition pic- 
ture. I would tell him that the French 
influence is passing out of American 
painting, that her younger artists now 
stand firmly on their own feet, .that 
American collectors have at last dis- 
covered that there is an American 
school, and that I could give ‘him the 
names of half a dozen who collect 
nothing but American paintings. 
Landscape is the popular branch of 
art in America. The figure men are 
few, the landscapists many; and most 


way. The thing seen is stated with |. 


At many exhibitions the landscapes 


Just now there is a great run on snow 
in sunlight, not snow seen through a 
temperament, but snow 4s it looks to 
well-trained practical American eyes. 

I suggest that a T. E. S. A. F. col- 
lection of American pictures in Lon- 
don should consist of a roomful of 
representative works by Gilbert 
Stuart, by Winslow Homer, by Twacht- 
man, and by Ryder; and three works 
each by, say, 30 living painters: that 
a dozen of these painters should be 
invited to London, and lionized, and 
that at a later date a similar courtesy 
should be offered to British painters 
by their American brothers, and that 


hands of T. B.S. A. F. It is time that 
artists took a larger share of the 
white man’s burden. Q. R. 


A LATIN-AMERICAN 
ART EXHIBITION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

| NEW YORK, New York—With all 
the latter-day interest in Latin-Amer- 
ica, {t must be admittéa that notions 
of the art and literature of our His- 
panic sister republics, particularly 
those of the southern continent, from 
Venezuela to Patagonia, have re- 
mained somewhat hazy. One; may 
take for granted the Brazilian poets 
and the National Academy Art Salon 
of Buenos Aires and still find it diffi- 
cult to -grasp the concept of 
Montevideo, Asuncion, Lima, Bogoté4, 
Caracas, Tegucigalpa (Guatemala), 
and Guadalajara (Mexico) as active 
publishing centers of belles lettres and 
the arts. Yet such they are, actually 
and literally. This need not surprise 
us, when we remember that Mexico 
City, for instance, was a seit of His- 
panic culture when New York was the 
Nieuw Amsterdam of Knickerbocker 
history. 

Undeniably, however, there is‘a sud- 
deness of revelation in the brilliantly 
diversified art exhibition which Dr. 
Peter H. Goldsmith, publicist of the 
formidably named ‘Inter-American 
Division of the American Association 
for International Conciliation, a branch 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace,” has installed tem- 
porarily in ‘the trophy room of Ear! 
Hall, Columbia University. 

Here are no less than 700 pictorial 
pieces, standing for 240 magazines 
and periodicals published in 19 coun- 
tries, all Hispanic-American. The 
majority of these are color print re- 
productions of paintings by artists of 
reputation, in many cases originally 
designed as magazine covers, though 
not infrequently distinguished salon 
exhibits. Another numerous class in- 
cludes drawings, lithos, and photo- 
graphs of persons and personages, 
land, sea, and riverscapes (the Plata 
is 200 miles wide between Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and the Argentine capital 
and port of Buenos Aifes), architec- 
ture, mountaineering, plantation and 
cattle country scenes. The liveliest 
timely-topical feature is a series of 
high class colored cartoon prints and 
clever caricatures from the principal 
satirical weekly anc monthly maga- 
zines of Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, 


of 


ofa 


marked, seems very “sudden.” 
matter of fact, it is the result of five 
years’ collecting and selection, effec- 
tively coordinated to make a Latin- 
American ensemble such as. had not 
been heretofore attempted in the United 
States or elsewhere. 
time, the exhibition, striking and artis- 
tic as it is, represents a mass of ma- 
terial that was not collected syste- 
matically, but gathered largely with 
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ee ae , 
“Portrait of a ant’ Wearing a Large Hat,” by Re 


As a’ 


At .the same 


view to illustrating many other 


ideas and lines of progress outside 
that of wsthetic beauty alone. 
fore, some countries, such as Argen- 
tina, are over-represented, while Bo- 
livia and Ecuador are relatively 
crowded out. - 
feature is made of the elaborate re- 
production of paintings by Sorolla, 
Zuloaga, and other artists identified 
with the Old Spain rather than with 
the New. 


There- 


Again, a conspicuous 


The political cartoons and personal 


caricatures, however, make up in hu- 
morous vivacity for whatever they 
may lack in cultural or decorative 
quality—though as a rule the drawing 
shows both subtlety and skill. 
Mexican view of President Harding, 
the Peruvian fantasies of “Don Quix- 
ote 
friendly-humorous pictorial commen- 
tary upon our General Crowder in 
Cuba, and the bogey of Bolshevism ac- 
cording to Bogota’s version. must be 
seen to be appreciated as fitful rays 


The 
in. Yankee-Land,” Messaguer’s 


inter-continental illumination. Be- 


neath all, there is the outcropping of 
old Hispano-Moorish civilization and 
romance transplanted to the: racy soil 


New World. 
The rich and splendid museum of 


the Hispanic Society of America, a 
little. further up Broadway beyond 
Columbia University, heretofore has 
been more interested in the Hispanic 
countries of Europe than in those of 
America. Latterly, however, it has 
devoted 
these inter-American relations which 
the “Library Cooperation” branch of 
‘the main association is promoting 
along artistic and literary lines, and 
through the monthly Inter-America 
magazine, 
Spanish and English. Now that com- 
munication, both material and intel- 
lectual, between the United States and 


an increasing attention to 


published alternately in 


Peru, Cuba, Mexico and Central Amer-/ the Latin sister-republics of the south. 


ica. Of characteristic beauty and dis- 
tinctive racial interest also are the 
black-and-white portrait prints of 
ladies socially prominent in those ex- 
otic capitals. .These-agreeably sup- 
plement the gaucho, gypsy and native 
types so vividly portrayed in the. 
paintings of Alonso, Alvarez, Corbe- 
llani, Rojas, Pelaez, Mitre, Sarmiento, 
Alberdi, ‘Vidal, Mator, Massaguer (of 
Havana, Cuba), Garcia Cabral and 
Monte Negro (of Mexico City), and 
published, in crafty reproductions 
quite in line technically and mechan- 
ically with Paris, Munich, London and 
New York, in the widely circulated 
“Caras y Caretas,” “Fray Mocho,” 
“Plus Ultra,” the “Hogar” and 
lantida” (all of Buenos Aires), “E) 
Mercurio,” “Sucesos” and “Zig-Zag” 
(of Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile), 
“Vart " and the “Mercurio Per- 
vano” (Lima, Peru), the “Social” of 
Havana, and the “Revista de Re- 
vistas” of Mexico. ; 
This exhibition, 


is 


as already re- 


growing day. by day with improved 


facilities of transportation, the’ pop- 
ularity of Spanish and Portuguese’ 
language studies in our schools——and, 
reciprocally, of English in the schools 
of the Latin-American countries—a 
new era has dawned on the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Last winter a Peruvian Indian from 


the Gordillera# made his début at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York as a 
baritone singer in the principa] rdéle 
of an important first production. 
day this novel art exhibit at Columbia 
opens the way for a whole train of 
things we ought to know (but don’t) 
about South America, such as the inci- 
dental fact that a favorite diversion 
of southern Argentina society folk 
consists in motoring out over asphalt 
boulevards across the pampas, in lux- 
urious limousines 
vanced European type, to their coun- 
try clubs and golf courses in that 
supposedly bleak and desolate sub- 
antarctic tract—Patagonia! 


To- 


of the most ad- 


OLD MASTERS AND 
| A NEW COMMISSION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Only' a few art lovers realize as yet 
that Washington has now a natiorfal 
collection of paintings sufficiently 
noteworthy and beautiful to repay. a 
long journey to see them. Perhaps 
more convincing will be the news that 
Congress last year, through the efforts 
of Dr. Charles D. Walcott, secretary 
of the Smithsonian Instituton, recog- 
nized the National Gallery of Art by 
an appropriation of $15,000, small 
though the amount be. A new art 
commission of 15 was then created by 
the regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to promote the development of 
the gallery and especially to procure 
a) suitable and separate building for 
this large national collection, now 
valued at more than a million dollars. 

London with its two national gal- 
leries, the Tate and the old National; 
Paris, with the Louvre and the Lux- 
embourg—-these cities are typical of 
every European capital and center in 
the fostering of art interest. As an 
asset to culture, to civilization even in 
its lower phases, an art gallery repre- 
}sents the most available public educa- 
tion, for its enjoyment does not depend 
upon .reading and writing. With its 
colorful effects, it should rival the 
motion picture. 

This National Gallery of ours at 
Washington was enriched not long 
ago by a gift of 24 masterpieces, do- 
nated by. a prominent Washington 
collector, Ralph Cross Johnson, Bsq. 
Splendid examples are included of 
Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, Lorenzo 
Lotto, Guardi, Van Orley, Govaert 


Flinck, Nicholaas Maes, Hogarth, Rey- | 


nolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Rich- 
ard Wilson, Raeburn, Lawrence, Tur- | 
ner and others. 

Of the five Madonnas in this col- ; 
lection by as many different masters, 
that of Sebastiano Mainardi “is prob- 
ably the original from which the 
larger and more pretentious work in 
the Louvre was evolved,” writes Prof. 
George B. Rose in “Art and Archzol- 
ozy.” “Certainly this is the finer of 
the two, better preserved, richer in 
color, more united in composition.” 
And he calls Bastiano Mainardi, 


primitives.” 

The Rubens “Holy Family,” painted 
apparently about the same 
es the “Descent from the Cross” 
eat Antwerp, includes family portraits 
probably of the artist’s wife, the be- 
loved Isabella Brandt, as the Ma- 
Gonna, and their two sons as the in- 
fant Saviour- and St. John, with the 
artist’s mother as St. Elizabeth, and 
himself as St. Joseph. 

The Rembrandt, which belongs to 
the painter’s earlier style, pictures a 
rather young and handsome man, 
clothed in black with a broad-brimmed 
black felt hat and a broad white collar 
fringed with lace. 

The Hogarth of the beautiful Mrs. 
Price is ranked by Professor Rose as 
one of the artist’s “finest portraits : . . 
an alert, intelligent; high-bred woman, 
‘with head proudly erect, sure of her- 
self and of her position, dressed in 
blue and painted with a marvelous 
realism.” A brooch of rubies gives a 
contrasting accent to the prevailing 


blue of the gown, cap, and ribbons. 


Rijn, | 606- 1669 


Many others deserve mention, par- 
ticularly the Raeburn portrait of Ar- 
chibald Skirving, Esq., with its realis- 
tic flesh tints. The Turner landscape 
is a view of Edinboro, one of his latest 
works, showing the Castle and the 
Palace in a blaze of golden light. 

The large Luini Madonna, perhaps 
the most beautiful in America, is in 
the Harriet Lane Johnston collection, 
which formed the nucleus of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, when founded 
in 1907. Luini, whom Ruskin ranked 
with Leonardo, in this picture shows 
the Child taking the first steps while 
the Mother’s arms reach out to him. 
Painted on wood, with figures nearly 
life size, it is fine in composition, rich 
in coloring, and perfect in preser- 
vation. 

America’s progress toward a MNna- 
tional appreciation of art may pos- 
sibly be typified by the growth of this 
gallery since its foundation nearly 
fifteen. vears ago. Today the follow- 
ing prdminent men form the new 
Commission of Fifteen, five public 
men, five. experts, and five artists: 
W. K. Bixby of St. Louis, president 
of the St. Louis Art Museum; J. H. 
Gest, director of the Art Museum of 
Cincinnati and president of the Rock- 
wood Pottery; James Parmelee of 
Cleveland and Washington, a trustee 


of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and| 


Herbert L. Pratt of New York, sec- 
retary of the National Art Commis- 
sion, which has lately acquired for 
the National Portrait Gallery the 
notable group of portraits of leaders 
in the great war recently shown here 
in the National Museum and now 
making a circuit of the museums of 
this country, and Charles Moore of 


“one | 
of the most delicious of the Italian’ 


time: 


Detroit. 

The five experts are John E. Lodge, 
now director of the Freer Gallery, for- 
/merly on the staff of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, son of Senator 
| Lodge; Frank Jewett Mather Jr. of 
Princeton, well known as an art 
‘critic and one of the foremost author- 
ities on European art in this country; 
Charles A. Platt of New York, the 
architect of the Freer Gallery and 
equally well known as an etcher and 
connoisseur: E. W. Redfield of Center 
Bridge, Pennsylvania, the distin- 
guished landscape painter, and Den- 
man W. Ross of Harvard University 
and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The five artists are Herbert Adams, 
sculptor of the MacMillan fountain in 
this city; Daniel Chester French, the 
sculptor of the Lincoln statue in the 
Lincoln memoria! of the DuPont 
fountain and the Gallaudet memorial; 
William H. Holmes. director of the 
National Gallery of Art and president 
of the Society of Washington Artists 
and the Washington Water Color 
Club, Edwin Blashfield of New York 
and Carl Melchers of New York and 
Falmouth, Virginia, painter of figure 
pictures and portraits. 


ART IN AUSTRALIA 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—Many 
excellent numbers of Art in Aus- 
tralia have gained for this enterpris- 
ing publication a wide popularity in 
the Commonwealth and New Zealand, 
and the latest issue, devoted to etch- 
ing in Australasia, sustains the high 
standard. In addition to many bean- 
tiful reproductions there is a valuable 
hfstory of this branch of art in- the 
Commonwealth. * 


works it has grown rapidly. 
‘a town of any importance from the 
‘Atlantic to the Pacific has failed to 


“AN ART TOUR 


OTTAWA, Canada—For a good 
many years the National Gallery of 
Canada, at Ottawa, has been sending 
out loan exhibitions of Canadian pic- 
tures to every art society or body in 
the country which possessed even the 
humblest means of exhibiting them 
both freely and continuously, in. the 
hope of stimulating greater interest 
in art and so leading up to the forma- 
tion of art galleries and schools where 
the young idea could be trained to add 
his quota of genius to the needs of his 
country. 


lt is a good work, and like all good 
Hardly 


avail itself of the opportunity, and one 
and all have been willing and anxious 
to testify to the greater local interest 
in things'artistic which has resulted. 

Canada, like the United States, has 
been brought up so much on foreign 
art, dealer-imported and often of very 
inferior quality, that her own native 
art was practically unknown except 
to a few enthusiasts east of the Great 
Lakes, and a vitally interesting mod- 
ern phase of this art, centered in To- 
ronto and Montreal. which was de- 
lighting the few and infuriating the 
many, as all new art movements do, 
might be said not to be known at all. 

Public exhibition is, however, one 
side of artistic propaganda and one 
side only and that is why the trustees 
of the National Gallery felt that the 
exhibitions might be strengthened if 
the ‘pictures, and in fact the entire 
Canadian artistic situation, were per- 
sonally explained by means of a series 
of lectures, plain and illustrated. 

So it came about that the director 
took the train to the west early in 
June, confirming the artistic churches 
as it were, that is, visiting the places 
where the exhibitions had been held 
and lecturing and speaking on Cana- 
dian art wherever audiences could be 
got together to listen to him. Canada 
is a large place; it looks large on a 
map, but you do not begin to realize 
its largeness until you begin to cross 
it and the train, hour after hour, day 
and night, beats out its 30 miles an 
hour across swamp and wilderness, 
over prairie as bare as the sea and 
through mountains which rise sheerly 
from the tracks and lose their snow 
crowns in the clouds. j 

Ft. William and Port Arthur were 
the first stopping places on the list. 
Both had public libraries which had 
held a number of loan exhibitions from 
the National Gallery. “Ft. William 
had also an enthusiastic librarian in 
Miss Black, who had not only dared 
to exhibit the work of those modern- 
ists, the Toronto Group of Seven, but 
had even inspired purchasés of it for 
her library walls. So Ft. William was 
fruitful ground. 

Winnipeg came next. Winnipeg is, 
of course, the hub of the Canadian mid- 
dle west; if her modesty’ would let her, 


‘she might aspire to be the hub of 


Canada itself. Winnipeg already had 
an art gallery in its rather ramshackle 
Board of Trade Building, and a body 
of enthusiasts, under the capable lead- 
ership of Canon Heeney, were, out 
working for a better and bigger one. 
There was an existing art school, too, 
and that actually was in process of ex- 
pansion and removal to better quar- 
ters, provided a suitable principal 
could be found, but art school direc- 
tors do not grow on every bush, even 
in‘ Canada. The director spoke infor- 
mally at luncheon and formally at a 
lecture, and interest and approval 
were unstinted. 

Winnipeg possesses two young 
painters of whom Canada, it is hoped, 
will be prouder one day than she is 
now, W. J. Phillips, whose wood block 
prints are well known in England 
and America, and Lemoine FitzGerald, 
whose decorative turn of mind will 
probably lead him to New York or 
elsewhere in search of further study. 

Winnipeg is very anxious to hold an 
art conference in the near future in 
order to discuss ways and means of 
helping art still more in western 


it coming to pass before the year is 
out. 

Regina came next and Regina was 
an altogether different situation. Re- 
gina College, which would be called 
a high school in the east, had very 
strong ideas on the subject of art 
and believed that it was as necessary 
to the education of its students as any 
other kind of knowledge. It had had 
the courage of its convictions and 
had held as many exhibitions of | 
Canadian works of art as the Na- 
tional Gallery and other good funds 
could provide it with and the. result | 
had already been that a well-wisher | 
had promised to build it an art. build- 
ing in the near future. So, with an 
illustrated lecture at the college and 
@ speech to the Canadian Club, the | 
director hoped that some good had 
-been done and some more foundation | 
laid. 


lovers, too. There is Inglis Sheldon- 
Williams, whose portraits in the Sas- 
katchewan Parliament Buildings and 


have brought him something more 
than recognition on both sides of the 
Atlantic. James Henderson ‘Tmust be 
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Canada, and there is every chance of | 


Regina has its own artists and art | 


work for the Canadian war memorials 


PUENTE too, because the director 
was surprised and delighted to find a 
painter he had never heard of paint- 
ing the fast-disappearing Indian 
types in and about the Qu’Appelle 
Valley and painting them with a 
breadth and character which was 
altogether refreshing. 

Calgary follawed Regina, and the 
reason for lecturing at Calgary was 
not National Gallery loan exhibitions, 
but an invitation from the 
Council of Women, which was meet- 
ing there. The situation was not so 
promising, but Mrs. Judge Winter 
proved a host in herself, and when she 
and the public librarian promised to 
take steps to remedy Calgary’s artless 
}position, the director was at least 
cheered, if not satisfied. 

If Winnipeg is the heart of the 
middle west. Vancouver is the center 
and circumference of the far west. 
She has a distinct art situation 
of her own. She has a recently 
constituted British Columbia Art 
League with designs on both an art 
gallery and an art school, and a band 
of protagonists such as Mr. McEvoy, 
its president, and Mr. Dickson, its 
secretary, are certainly not letting the 
artistic grass grow under their feet. 
What was most of a surprise to the 
director was that there were undoubt- 
edly such pictures in Vancouver 
houses as he had never dreamt of: 
he saw a few of them and was thrilled. 
People had brought them out when 
ships sailed round the “Horn,” and 
there was no particular difficulty in 


could ship them at the London docks 
and unload them on Vancouver 
wharves. 

So the director lectured to the 
British Columbia Art League and 
spoke at a_ British Columbia Art 
League dinner, and the burden of his 
song Was more or less the same; that 
Canada possessed an indigenous and 
greatly growing art of her own which 
from every standpoint, «sthetic and 
economic, was one of the most vital 
needs of the country. 

New Westminster, hard by, has a 
group of art lovers of its own,-and a 
very separate and special existence 
from Vancouver, and the director lec- 
tured there also, but New Westmins- 
ter is backing the British Columbia 
Art League, and that is quite the best 
thing she could do because division 
is always dangerous in such things, 
and in unity is the’ only chance of 
success. 

It is just that division which is the 
trouble in Victoria across the Strait. 
Victoria is surely the most English 
spot outside of England in the wide 
world; even the third generation 
speaks its language without half as 
many colloquialisms as the Piccadilly 
Londoner. 

Victoria has two art societies, the 
Island Arts and Crafts Society and 
the Victoria Arte and Industrial In- 
stitute. The director did what he 
could for them both and in his heart 
he sincerely hoped they would unite 
for the sake of art in Victoria, and 
back the British Columbia Art League 
for all they were worth for the sake 
of art in the Province. And in Vic- 
toria again were treasures in private 
houses and even in antique shops and 
the origin of them was the same as 
those in Vancouver. 

Take it all round, the director came 
home encouraged by the art situation 
in western Canada, What good his 
work did time will show. At least 
he feels that he knows something of 
the peculiar problems in the places 
he visited, which will be of immense 
help in the inevitable expansion of the 
National Gallery loan exhibition work. 
The one thing he made up his 
mind he would like to do just as 
quickly as possible was to distribute 
large-sized reproductions of the very 
best Canadian pictures to the schools 
and follow them up with actual pic- 
tures, because it is there in the 
schools that the real work must be- 
gin and the seed must be sown. 


SIXTY-SEVEN STUART PORTRAITS 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—In addi- 
tion to the attraction of war portraits 
which are hung in the large Rennais- 
'sance gallery, the Museum of’ Fine 
| Arts have arranged for the enjoyment 
of their summer visitors a very com- 
prehensive collection of portraits by 
Gilbert Stuart. The present exhibi- 
tion, which numbers 67 portraits, bor- 
rowed and loaned, recalls the one held 
for the benefit of the artist’s family in 
the old Boston Athenwtum about 1881 
and the still later exhibit in 1880, hung 
in the Allston and water-color rooms 
of the museum. In the earliest exhi- 
bition we are told that 215 portraits 
| were shown, and in the 1880 display 
'108 canvases. Small as this collection 
| appears to be in relation to Gilbert 
'Stuart’s entire output of 685\ known 
| canvases, it is to be doubted if at the 
| present time any other museum in this 
— could show oane as many. 
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ered as already friends, through the 
triendsbip of their brothers, &c., which 
Catherine héard with pleasure, ahd an- 
swered with all the pretty expressions 
she could cémmand; and, as the first 
proof of amity, shé was soon invited 
to accept an arm of thé eldest Miss 
Thorpe, and take a turn with her about 
thé room... . 

Their conversation turned upon 
those subjects of which the free dis- 
cussion has génerally much to do in 
perfecting a sudden intimacy between 
two young ladies; ... Miss Thorpe, 
however, had a very decided advan- 
tage in discussing such points. She 
could compare the balls of Bath with 
thosé of Tunbridge; its fashions with 
the fashions of London; could rectify 
the opinions of her new friend in 
many articlés of tasteful attire; .. .' 
These powers received due admiration 
from Catherine, to whom they were 
entirely new; and the respect which 
they naturally inspired might have 
been. too great for familiarity, had 
not the easy gaiety of Miss Thorpe’s 
thanners, and her frequent expres- 
sions of delight on this acquaintance 
with her, softened down every feeling 
of awe, and left nothing but tender 
affection. Their increasing attach- 
ment was not to be satisfied with half 
a dozen turns in the Pump-room, but 
required, when they all quitted it to- 
gether that Miss Thorpe should ac- 
company Miss Morland to the véry 
door of Mr. Allen’s house; and that 


they should there part with a most 


affectionate and lengthened shake of 
hands... .. Catherine thén ran di- 
rectly up stairs, and -watched Miss 
Thorpe’s progress down the street 
from the drawing-room window; ad- 
mired the gracéfyl spirit of her walk, 
the fashionable air of her figure and 
dress, and felt grateful, as well she 
might, for the chance which had pro- 
cured her such a (friend —From 
“Northanger Abbey,” by Jane Austen. 


The Road’s End 


Sometimes the road was a twisted 
riddle 
Where oné might stray for a covoked 
mile, 
But 0, she dancéd to the pipes and 
fiddle 
Most of the while, most of the while. 
Semetimes the wind and the rain to- 
gether 
Blurred the hill that she néeds must 


b, 
, She tripped it in primrose 
~ weather 
- Most of the time, most of the time. 


| Who may say that the journey tried 
her? 


Never a Romany went as gay, 
Seeing that true love walked beside 


her 
All cf the way, ail of the Way. 
Theodosia Garrison. 


Right Makes Might 
us. faith that right makes 
in that faith let us, to the 
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Let 
wrote vn 
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to do our duty as we under- 
it.—Linacoln 
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fore | are 
‘- runing from Falkirk through the | 
5 4 shire of .Linlithgow, 


Drove Road, the way once ae more 

than all the others when market- | 

roads were rough. and ill-kept aq 
: with” ‘toll-; There are 


"gam, 8 ever ime 


-with one another. 
ers of one great central path, 


skirting the 


‘ou!county of Lanark, passing over the 
yy ee of Tweed-dale into Yarrow, and: 


“Trees,” from the etching by William Meyerowitz 


The Gift of Trees 


They grow very properly upon a 
hilltop, where they may stand etched 
to advantage against the sky. It 
may be that there is just a hint of 


mist in the air, to soften any harsh-' 


hess of outline. But the interlaced 
branches and separate, crooked limbs 
need little to enhance their beauty. 

It is the gift of trees to beautify: a 
grotesque cypress upon a cliff; a low, 
ranging-branched green oak in a 
sunny stubble-field; a giant pine on a 
mountaintop; a sumac along a wind- 
ing path, a redwood towering above 
a forest. And here these four treés 
have joined to make their combjned 
picture one of rare charm. The 
smaller of the four is growing up 
within the protection of the three 
older trunks, and its slimmer stem 
gives a note of variation. 


Literature Is the 
Timeless Art 


“That Great American Novel ought 
to have been written long ago,” Samuel 
McChord Crothers tells us. “There 
Ought to be more loci) coler and less 
imitation of European models. There 
ought to have beén more plain speak- 
ing to demonstrate that we are not 


squeamish and are fot tied to the- 


apron-strings of Mrs. Grundy. There 
ought to be a literary center and those 
who are at it ought to live up to it. 

“In all this it is assumed that con- 
temporary writers can control the lit- 
erary situation. 

“Let me comfort the over-strained 
consciencés of the members of the 
writing fraternity. Your responsibility 
is not nearly so great as you imagine. 

“Literature differs from the other 
arts in the relation in which the pro- 
ducér stands to the consumer. Liter- 
ature can never be made one of the 
protected industries. In the Drama 
the living actor has a complete monop- 
oly. Oné might expréss a préference 
for Garrick or Booth, but if he goes 
to the theater he must take what is set 
before him. The monopoly of the 
singer is not quite so complete as it 
once was. But until canned music is 
improved, most people will prefer to 
get theirs fresh. In painting and in 
sculpture there is more or less com- 
petition with the work of other ages. 
Yet even heré taére is a measure of 
natural protéction. The old masters 
may be admired. but they are expen- 
sive. The living artist can control] a 
certain market of his own. 

“There is also a great opportunity 
for the artist and his friends to exert 
pressure. When you go to an exhibi- 
tion of new paintings you are not a4 
free agent. You are aware that the 
artist or his friends may be in the 
vicinity to observe how First Citizen 
and Second Citizen enjoy the master- 
piece. Conscious of this ¢éspionazge, 
you endeavor to look pleased. You 
observe a picture which outrages your 
ideas of the possible. You mildly re-/| 


| mark to a bystander that you have 


Tectual freedom that you havé when 
you go into the polling beoth and mark 
your Australian ballot: You are .a 
sovéreign citizen. Nobody can know 
what you are reading unless you 
choose to tell. You snap your fingers 
at the critics. In the ‘tumultuous pri- 
yacy’ of print you enjoy what you find 
enjoyable, and let the rest go. 
“Your mind is a free port.. There 
are no customs house officers to exam- 
ine the cargoes that are unladen. The 
book which has just come from the 
press has no advantage over the book 
that is a century old. In the matter of 
legibility the old volume may be pref- 
erable, and its price is less. Whatevér 
choice you-make is in the face of the 
free competition of all the ages. Lit- 
erature is the timeless art. 

“Clever writers who start fashions 
in the literary world should take ac- 
count of this secrecy of the reader’s 
position, It is easy enough to start a 
fashion, the difficulty is to get people 
to follow it. Féw people will follow’a 
fashion except when other people are 
looking at them. When they are alone 
they relapse fnto something which they 
enjoy and which they find comfortable. 

“The ultimate consumer of literature 
is therefore inclined to take a philo- 
sophical view of the contentions 
among literary people, about what 
seem to them the violent fluctuations 
of taste. These fashions come and go, 
but the quiet reader is undisturbed. 
There are enough good books already 
printed to last his life-time. Aware of 
this, he is not alarmed by the cries of 
the ‘calamity howlers’. who predict a 
famine. 

“From a purely commercial view- 
point, this competition with writers 
of all generations is disconcerting. 
But I do not see tha anything -an 
be done to prevent it. The principle 
of protection fails. Trades-unionism 
offers no remedy. What if all the 
living authors should join in a gen- 
eral strike! We tremble to think of 
the army of strike-breakers that 
would rush in from all centuries. 

“From the literary viewpoint, how- 
ever, this free competition is every 
stimulating and even exciting. To 
hold our own under free trade con- 
ditions, we must not put all our 
thought on increasing the oufput. [n 
order to meet the free competition 
to which we are exposed, we must 
improve the quality of our work. Per- 
haps that may be good for us.” 


The Drove Road 


“In the southern shires of Scot- 
land,” writes John Buchaft in “Scholar 
Gypsies,” “the country between the 
Forth and the Carlisie Eden, the trav- 
eller may seé here and there. a green 
scar on a hillside, a broadly-marked 
tract of grass in‘a glen of heather, or 
a fenced strip of no-man’s land among 
orderly meadows. And if he look fur- 
ther he. will find that these patches 
have continuity, and that, ‘though 
broken by highways and growing 
villages, they form a clear path, which 
runs up hill and dowa dale with. no 
care for obstruction. This is: the 


and you have the same sense of intel- | 


Reproduced by pérmission of the artist 


}thence on through the Ettrick and 
Liddesdale moorlands to thé English 
border. 

“The history of it goes back to the 
days when Falkirk Tryst was the 
great market of Scotland to which 
resorted drovers and dealers from the 
South. The crofters of Ross and 


,| Sutherland, the sheep-farmers of In- 


verness, Perth and Argyle, brought 
their sheep and cattle thither, and 
men from the Western islands drove 
herds of little shaggy kyloes to swell 
the fair and the confusion. Bargains 
were made amid jabber of Gaelic and 
much Saxon; and the purchasers took 
their way with shouting of mén and 
dogs out of the town and over the 
great Drove-road. “By this green thor- 
oughfare the herds crossed the Border, 
by its branches they penetrated into 
the far lands of Galloway and the 
West; and though now theo noise of 
the lowing of beast and the cries of 
man have gone, it still ms silent and 
barren, ... 

“Today, what with cattle trucks and 
reduced fares, the transition of stock 
is easy and unromantic. It seems 
scarcely conceivable to. us that days, 
weeks were spent on the road and vast 
discomfort put upon the drover and 
his charge ere the graziers of North- 
umberland could trade with the farm- 
ers of Lochaber. Droving in the grand 
style is a trade for which the demand 
has ceased. 

“Yet it is ‘put ‘yesterday that. it 
has gone, for the yéarly passing of the 
droves is within the memory of even 
young men in the Scots lowlands. 
Many can still be found to bear wit- 
ness to the light and shadow of the 
life, to laugh over its- humors and la- 
ment its decay. And from their tales 
a vivid picture can be constructed, a 
patch of rough old-world romance in 
our somewhat languid civilisation. 
There were the fairs, held ‘for the 
most part on the bare moors, the 
seas of tossing shaggy frontlets, the 
flocks of black-faced sheep. ... the 
booths and merry-go-rounds, jugglers, 
the collies hovering unceasingly round 
the outskirts, and the motley con- 
course_of men. The shepherd from 
the Lews with his dozen words of 
English chaffered with the sleek Lei- 
céstershire grazier. The Highland 
laird, with his overweening pride of 
gentrice, rubbed shoulders with the 
southern farmer... Then when all was 
over the two races separated, the one 
with coats buttoned over dirty pocket- 
books, and their Donalds and Mal- 
colms, ... the other to the south by 
coach, leaving their hired drovers to 
bring on the purchased herds.” 


A Sense of Humor 


No man should stand before the moon 
To make sweet song thereon, 

With dandified importance, 

His sense of humor gone. 


Nay, let us don the motley cap, 
The jester's chastened mien, 
If we would woo that looking-zlass 
And see what should be seen. 
— ‘The~Congo and Other Poems, " by 
Vachel Lindsay. 


the belief that God directs the destiny 


himself relinquishing false, destruc- 


‘understand what is not ripening in 


Resigriation 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
N Christian Stience the’ under- 
standing thet. infinite Principle, 

thé divine Mind, is God is basic. To 

make room for this understanding, 


of man by giving good to some and 
withholding it from others must be 
abandoned, for it is only the belief 
in a mortal mind, the suppositional 
opposite of the one true Mind, that} 
would prevent anyone from possess- 
ing all good. The teaching that a 
man should ever be resigned to, 
calamity as in accord with the will 
of God is a theory of this supposi- 
tional mortal mind, to be réplaced by 
the understanding that the will of 
divine Principle is always good. 
Mind’s requirement is unfolding spir-- 
itual action, including neither discora 
nor déstruction. The destiny of man 
which Principle produces must, there- 
fore, be entirely happy. 

As one reasons and iives in accord 
with Principle, the belief in an evil 
fate is overcome by being relegated 
to the nothingness ‘which it -really 
always has been. The man who 
éarnestly considers what Christian 
Sciencé teaches on this point finds 


tive beliefs for the spiritual reality. 
Thus he learns to rejoice in the will 
of Principle, because hg proves that 
it entails constant expansion of 
thought and action, with nothing to 
long for vainly or to regret. Being 
résigned to the divine nécessity, then, 
involves only the giving up of illusory 
human limitations #r the truth which 
is unlimited. 

In other words, a man must resign 
cheerfully the false beliefs which 
never have been anything. With the 
discernment and practice of Principle, 


illusions vanish, leaving the actuality 
that is immortal. What is denied to 
immortal man is merely suppositional 
opposite of Principle and its idea, | 


and this is, in fact, nothing and never fully, 


has been: anything, for infinite Mind | 
with its infinite manifestation is all) 
that truly exists. Divine Love denies 
to man discord and every sort of de-| 
structive illusion, since Principle is | 
“of purer eyes than to behold évil. 
To be refused what is non-existent 
is not to be refused anything. A man, 


indeed, 4s glad to be denied, freed 
from, beliefs in sin, disease, and death | 
by the eternal sustaining power of 
the one Mind which is indestructible 
Life. It is good’ to be resigned to the 
recessity of giving up falsity and 
accepting immortality. 

The truth must be stated positively, 
however, as well as negatively. In 
fact the positive understanding of 


what man is perfectly negates the) 


{ SCIENCE 


mortal concept, which man is not. 
Infinité Mind gives to man infinite 
freedom of action, maintains this in 
ceaseless order, and precludes even a 
bypothésis to the contrary. The 
action or idea of Mind is the entity 
of man, which eternally unfolds be- 
cause of its infinite nature. For the 
understanding of this fact evil of any 
sort, including especially the belief, 
in human trials and tribulations as 
beneficial discipline, is of no avail, 
for evil can never produce good. 
Amid the seeming experience of evil, 
one who is rejoicing in the fact that 
Principle governs man can prove what 
genuine man is,.always has been, and | 
always will be, and thus press for- 
ward along the line of spiritual un- 
foldment.’ Thus he demonstrates the 
unified spirituality of true experience 
in place of mortal mind’s beliefs. 
Resignation, rightly understood, is, 
therefore, the surrender of illusion 
and the acceptance of reality. Thus 
explained, it is quite different from 


the theological beliéfs which have 
been gradually passing away in the 
last few decades. Spiritual teaching 
must be actually spiritual, emanating 
from Principle, and absolutely essen- 
tial to living, in order to be effective 
and satisfactory. Of the true resig- 
nation Mrs. Eddy says on page 167 
of “The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, and Miscellany,” “Spirit 
teaches us to resign what we are 
not and to understand what we are 
in the unity of Spirit—in that Love 
which is faithful, an ever-present 
help in trouble, which never deserts 
us.” Again, on page 195 of the same 
volume, she writes, “We must ‘resign 
with good ‘grace what we are denied, 
and press on with what we are, for 
we cannot do more than we are nor 


us.” 

The understanding of this truth is 
of practical value in all sorts of cir- 
cumstances, for it is a joy to resign 
“with good grace,” give up, the be- 
lief in worries, fears, doubts, dis- 
tresses, ‘and limitations, constituting 


one and all what man is not. The 
supposition that some desirable aim | 


is impossible can easily be relin-| 


quished by the one who understands 
something of what man is, as the 
image and likeness of Principle. 
Reséntment against world conditions, 
community conditions, or household 


conditions that seem wrong is to be) 
resigned, abandoned, for the realiza-_ 
tion that man lives in Mind and finds | 
in Mind the true harmony of which 
thé seeming injustice or discord is 
but the suppositional opposite. The 
process of exchangé involves neither 
difficulty nor sadness to one who 
knows that divine intelligence is om- 
nipresent and good in its manifesta- 
tion. 

It is right, therefore, to “be of good 
cheer” in the knowing of Mind's 
simple verities. Perhaps that which | 
is ripeting in a man’s living is the| 
simple fact that it is good to have, 


< 


“ 


‘or express, Life, Mind. If a man un- 
derstands only this, he is pressing on 
with what he really is, and his con- 
scious acceptance of the goodness of 
Life as spiritua] and quite apart from 
the belief in matter is real under- 
standing which constantly expands 
pécause it is produced by the one in- 
finite cause. In the midst of seem- 
ing trouble, it is excellent to rejoice 
in the simplest fundamental facts, 
rather than try to be resigned to the 
evil or even to search out so-called 
material blessings for which to be 
thankful.. That there is divine intelli- 
gence and that man does express it 
is good, and is: the real reason for 
thankfulness. The absolute require- 
ment that intelligence be manifest is 
the will of God to which all can be 
resigned with gladness. Thus is liv- 
ing glorified by being understood as 
the one immortal manifestation of the 
one infinite Spirit. 


A Dislike of Portrait 
Sitting. 


{Irving to Griswold] 
Sunnyside, Oct. 21, 1846. 
Sir: 

I have repeatedly of late declined to 
sit for my portrait; partly from a dis- 
like to the operation itself, and partly 
because I think there are already por- 
traits sufficient of me before the public. 
I could not comply with your request, 
therefore, without the risk of displeas- 
ing those whose réquesfs I have here- 
tofore refused. I hope, however, you 
thay find one on other of the portraits 
by Leslie and Newton sufficient for 
your purpose. There is one in the 
possession of my sister in Néw York, 
taken by Newton shortly before we 
parted, some years since, in England. 
it is an excellent painting, and was 
thought at the time a good liikeness. 
It has never had justice done to it by 
the engraver. I enclose you a copy of 
an engraving of it published some time 
since in this country. It misses the 


| character and expression of the orig- 
inal, and is in face and pérson out of 


drawing. .. I am, sir, very respect- 


Washington Irving. 
—From the correspondence of Rufus 
W. Griswold, 


All the World Went 
Gay 


A piper in the streets to-day 
Set up, and tuned, and started to play, 


| And away, away, away on the tide 


Of his music we started; on every side 
Doors and windows were opened wide, 


And all the world went gay, went gay, 
For half an hour in the street to-day. 
—Seumas O'Sullivan. 
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} 
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or postage prepaid, on either 
domestic or foreign shipments. 

Remittance by money order or 
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should accompany all orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
Science Pyblishing Society. 
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with descriptions and prices will be 
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“Smuts Laster 


‘l ‘General Smuts addressed to Mr. de 
Trish issue, on the eve of his sailing for 
a few days ago, is a document destined, it 
to become historic. Its publication, 

resent time, under the authority of Mr. 


ae it be accounted an incident full of sig- 
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se for the future. Mr. Lloyd George, 
ager never, at this critical juncture in 
, have authorized the publication of the 
full consent and approval of Mr. de 
. de Valera would certainly never have 
ens sent unless he had been more or less fully 
! B the position | taken. up by the South African 


a Smuts letter places the Irish issue not only 
1 people but before the world, if not inva 


iny Tate in a new perspective. With that 
ieecibnition of essentials which, again and 


g the war, helped to solve the most difficult . 


d, since then, has been a pillar of strength 
g the pedce settlement, General Smuts, in 
shis way to the fundamental facts of the 
Here i is no appeal to history nor invoca- 
al sentiment, but merely a relation of 


, interpreted to an inevitable cgnclusion 
ot true statesmanship. In that. direct, 


? which characterizes all his utterances, 
ne se his letter by setting forth in a few 


rish impasse. On the ene side is _ 


‘ , fepresenting Ulster, insisting that 
Bae moved from her present constitutional 

1 “will on no account agree to any change.” 
er side is Mr. de Valera, declaring that Ulster 
¢ into a United Ireland Constitution and that, 
oo no further progress can ‘be made. 
omni a General Smuts writes, “are equally 
, and a solution of the problem is out 

, both on your and his basis.”’ 

+ does not mean that, in General Smuts’ 
is insoluble. On the contrary, with 
tness, the South African Premier goes on to 
Bray be solved. He is convinced that no 
eg Ulster coming into the Irish state will 
not agree. She cannot be forced. 
ayaber be to the interest of. Ulster to 
oat this, he is convinced that, ultimately, 
a ne in: - - At present,“however, “‘it is -essen- 
mths: ad the facts are as he stated them. 
goes on to-give his “strong advice’ to 
; ~t alon ; to. concentrate on the free constitu- 
y-six counties ; and, through the success- 
of this Irish state, to induce Ulster to throw 


ptth ; 


it. The free constitution for the South: 


+ in General Smuts’ opinion, the first step 

ee eky: the inclusion of Ulster, the last; and 

“7 cannot be reversed. He does not 

est to give up its ideal, but to realize 

<4 ta which seems at present practical. 
inevitably to unity.” 

1 Smuts, of course, the fact expressed in 

ment is no mere theory, and in his letter to 

lera he makes tremendous use of this fact. South 

as already done what he is inviting Ireland to do. 

aal and the Orange Free State fought for 

“in one of the greatest wars in the history 

sin, and one which reduced their own coun- 

s and their little people to ruin.” Yet General 


sit 


4i out they had accepted a far less gen- 


“and from that foothold had proceeded 
¢ their position until today South Africa is a 


wnter ited, united, and a completely free country.” 


‘Smuts, speaking from the depths of experi- 
ie it perfectly clear to Mr. de Valera that if he 
ism was “the true expression of 


al sel: -determination,”’ he needed to remind himself 


$ not the only expression. There was the ex- 


on i South Africa had found, which Canada 


ral Smuts did not leave it there. 


‘~ 


|, which Australia and New Zealand had found. 
enough for these nations,” General Smuts 

t surely to be good enough for Ireland, 

‘n to say to the world that they will not 


: d with the status of the Great British dominions 
| eto alienate all that sympathy which has so far 


‘main support of the Irish cause.’ 
has watched the development of the 


the tremendous force of such a statement. But 
The full meaning 
velopment is still only grasped by comparatively 
old concept of the “mother country and her 
The 
of Great Britain as “‘first amongst equals in the 
eemesonwealth wins its way comparatively 
B zeengnition. It is just this fact which lends to 
’ statement on the matter such peculiar 

_ The New York Times quotes the passage 
dealing with this aspect of the question as 


jyou accept t, a will becume a sister 
Ma cecat « circle of equal states, who will stand 
aS: shield you and protect your new rights 
ty were their own rights, who will view the inva- 
or the violation of your statis as if it 
2 and violation of their own, and who will 
tthe soodt effective, guarantee possible against 
je arty interference by the British Govern- 

r rights and position. 
fac " the Brit ish Government will have no further 
with your affairs, as your relations 
a will be a concern not of the British 
: tnt but of the imperial conference, of which 
ai jtain will be only one of the seven members. 
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est. = in issue between you and the British Gov- 
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. ducive for people in ordinary circumstances. 
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ernment will be for the peers “FG BE to decide. 
You will be a free member of a great league of which — 
most of the other members will be in the same position 


as yourself, and ‘the conference will be the forum for 
thrashing out any questions which may arise between 
the members 

“This is the hature and ‘constitutional practice | of 
dominion freedom.” 


And this is the. offer which the British Gavaihavens 


makes to Ireland. It is difficult to See how the effort for 
peace and a righteous settlement could be carried further. 


The Day of the Small House 


For many years past, in the United States, there has 
been’ a very considerable waste in’ the little-thought- of 
form -of large houses., The fact that the building of 
unnecessarily large dw ellings has been more often termed 
an extravagance, when criticized at all, has not mitigated 
the actual waste, invelved. In numberless instances, no 
doubt, pride and> mistaken judgment’ have Jed to the 
construction of residences of such proportions as to make 
them a burden to their possessors during many years, 
while in the end they have been disposed of at a large 
sacrifice. If the entire house was not needled by those 
who were to use it, then materials were virtually wasted 
‘in the construction, and if, during the period of occu- 
pancy, many rooms were heated that were not used, the 
consumption of unnecessary coal was entailed. On the 
other hand, a common thing in any large city or town, at 
least in the older sections of the country, is the big house 
with the occupants living.in one ‘corner of it. 

There are indications that there will. be less of such 
waste from now on. It is true that large and expensive 
houses are still being built, and seem to be almost the only 
kind to have been built during the last two or three 
years, but their number is small compared with the num- 
ber of dwellings needed, and likely to be ‘erected 
as soon as building conditions are reasonably con- 
Many 
modern conditions, including women’s activities in other 
realms besides the purely domestic, the difficulty in ob- 
taining help in the home, and, presumably, a more intelli- 
_ gent view as to the use of time than before the day of 
women’s higher education, make for the moderate sized 
home. Indeed, in these days one often hears the sensible 
remark that a family wants a house only as large as it is 
likely to use. In addition to the matter of the daily care 
of the rooms, there .are, of course, the fairly obvious 
considerations of the high cost of construction and main- 
tenance and the increased rate of taxation everywhere. 
Then differences with landlords during the period of high 
rents have, it is believed, influenced many dweilers in 
other men’s houses and apartments to undertake to have 
their own houses in future. So it is not strange that there 
is a widespread and lively interest in the subject of the 
small house. Perhaps the present period may mark a 


“turn in the tide away from the apartment house manner 


of living. Certainly there is enough to be said-in favor 
of residence in separate houses, so far as human progress 
and well-being are concerned. And it has been well 
said that one should have only as large a’ house as one 
can vitalize. : 

Thus anything specifically informative, concerning 
means and methods of building houses of moderate size 
and cost, which may be offered at this time is especially 
‘helpful. One of the most interesting contributions of this 
sort*that has come to notice recently is that made by a 
representative of a large Chicago bank at a conference 
on small house problems held in connection with a build- 
ing material exposition in Chicago. The fact, made 
known by this speaker, that “more than 500 home-owners 
in Chicago and vicinity are now living on their own prop- 
erty under terms made on loans on salaries,” is enough to 
whet the curiosity of many people as to exactly what ar- 
rangements these householders made in order to provide 
themselves homes. The loans, it is explained, can be re- 
turned in from three to fifteen years. The longer term 
is, as a rule, naturally more satisfactory, from the small 
home purchaser’s point of view. The average loan is 
of about $4000, which is paid back at the rate of $32 a 
month, inclusive of principal and interest. The loan is 
held in the. form of .a-first mortgage on the property. 
If the home-builder cannot meet the balance out of his 
savings, it is said that he can usually find a contractor 
who will build the house and take a second mortgage to 
bridge the gap. It is not asserted, of course, that every 
man can negotiate the construction of a house in this 
manner, but this banker gave his hearers the encouraging 
information that the family head ‘“‘who can show a record 
of steady employment, proved earning capacity, and goad 

references can be certain of putting an end to his rental 
troubles.”’ 

The speaker may have had Chicago especially in mind, 
and there may be a question whether bankers everywhere 
in the United States will do as much for a would-be home- 
builder as will those in that city; but bankers everywhere 
may be expected to do all they can, and should respond 


in a way to strengthen their popularity. 
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Possibilities of the Blueberry 


Most of those Americans who have picked blueberries 
in hilly pastures, exercising such speed and patience as 
they could command while filling a not too large pail, 
have probably wondered if the blueberry, would ever be 
induced to grow larger than they have found it. For 
while this berry is very popular and useful, in its prnni- 
tive state, even at its best, it fills up a pail-but slowly. The 
amateur picker hears incredible reports of the expert's 
achievements, but, even when the variety is what is known 
as “high bush,” and the fruit is of uncommon size, the 
ordinary worker often questions if it is not cheaper touy 
his berries all picked, if he can do so at the pasture, than 
to gather thennhimself. 

Many, in other words, have wondered if the blue- 
berry, as well as the strawberry, the raspberry, and the 
blackberry, ‘would ever be successfully cultivated and 
perhaps improved. The chances are that the great 
majority of such people have answered their own ques- 
tion in the negative, since, until within a few years, 
there have seemed to be enough wild blueberries for 
everybody, and they have been sold at. moderate prices, 


phiet stilled the heated tongues. | 


even in the cities. But whereas, ‘in former years, blye- 
berries were -retailed in the centers of population at 
perhaps twenty-five cents a quart, during the last two or. 
three summers the price has been nearer twice that sum, 
while the berries have been of the same character and 
quality... Now, howéver, word goes forth from the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, in Amherst, that the 


“commercia! possibilities of the blueberry, under cultiva- 


tion whfch includes careful selection of bushes, are very 
promising. The state college has a blueberry plantation 
adjoining its cranberry station in Wareham, on Cape 
Cod, and here, according to one of the college authori- 
ties, blueberries exceeding half an inch in diameter 
are being raised. Some of the clusters, moreover, are 
said to be as large as a man’s fist. Such blueberries 
suggest grapes. 

An interesting fact pointed out by the director of 
the experiment station of this college is thatthe 
lands to which blueberries are best adapted are often 
too .rough and rocky, or too acid to bermore than moder- 
ately adapted for the growth of other crops. It is pre- 
dicted that the commercial blueberry-growing industry 
of Massachusetts will be developed. partly on the 
low, sandy areas adjacent to some of the cranberry 
hogs, but more largely on the upland pastures that abound 
throughout the larger part of the State. What is true 
of Massachusetts concerning upland territory suitable 
for such purposes is perhaps even more true of other 
New England and many western states. 

This kind of agricultural pursuit would seem to offer 
an especially attractive form of farm enterprise for 
women, for»whom the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege is trying to make practical opportunities on the 
land, The right kind of ground for blueberry produc- 
tion, such as rough hill pastures, wotild be about the 
least expensive sort; comparatively little heavy work 
would apparently be necessary in cultivation, the work 
would be of a clean and attractive character, and would 
not be so confining as, for instance, the care of poultry or 
animals, which could not be left uncared for during 
twenty-four hours at a time. 

One of the pleasant aspects of the news about blue- 
berries is the academic, yet practical, statement that the 
quality of the cultivated fruit is superb; and that the 
difference in the cost of picking the berries as they occur 
in their native wild condition and of harvesting these 

‘tame’ varieties wilt be as great as the difference between 
harvesting wild straw berries and those grown in-a garden. 
So per haps cohsumers as well as producers will, as they 
obviously should, be gainers from this phase of. agricul- 
tural development. 


An Architectural Storm 


IN THE architectural world the echoes of Mr. Roger 
Iry's lecture on “Architectural Heresies of-a: Painter”’ 
were still sounding, with the usuat inaccurate deduc- 
tions; when the publication of the lecture as a pam- 
Architects wére able 
to read at leisure the exact text of Mr. Fry’s belligerent 
lecture. 

The public looks on, rather amused, as it always is, 
when a layman of talent directs at experts his critical 
and common-sensical arrows. 

Those who care very much about architecture, the 
parent of the arts, rejoice in such attacks, such stones 
thrown into the placid pool of official complacency, be- 
cause they make architects reexamine themselves and their 
work to see what measure of truth, if any, there is in the 
charges. The layman takes no side: he is aware that Mr. 
Roger Fry, a scholarly and talented painter, decorator, 
and writer, is also a good-hearted rebel, and the foe of 
officialdom which is represented in this~ architectural 
storm by Sir Reginald Blomfield, of the Royal Academy 
and The Architect, journal, the organ of the academic in 
British architecture. By the by, Mr. Roger Fry gayly 
prints on the cover of his pamphlet an attack on him by 
The Architect which foolishly refers to him as ‘a noto- 
riety hunter.” This he certainly is not. He is a man of 
convictions, which are extreme, and he writes about them 
strongly because he feels strongly. The Architect wants 
all such discussions hushed up, and pleads that the press 
should give no report of “foolish sayings and doings.” 
That is only another way of stating that “There is nothing 
wrong with modern British architecture. 
perfection as possible.” Which is absurd. 

There is something wrong with modern British archi- 
tecture. There are a few good architects who are doing 
fine work, especially in domestic buildings, but the general 
level of street architecture in London and the great pro- 
vincial cities is dull, lacking in grace, wrong in proportion, 
and oxverornamented. To one whose eyes have been 
accustomed to the new buildings of New York, modern 
London architecture seems’ overelaborated, squat, and 
ineffective. The Selfridge Building in Oxford Street is 
still the noblest structure in that thoroughfare, and one 
of the few edifices in that long, unlovely, but very in- 
teresting street that the man on the bus, with his back 
to it, has been known to turn his head for the pleasure 
of looking at. It is a long, white-pillared pile. The 
architect was an American, | 

But we have wandered away from Mr. Roger I*ry 
and “outrageous arrows,” The “architectural heresies” 
of this painter number eight; he flung them at his audi- 
ence, promising that he would extenuate and mitigate 


them later. 
skill, and his touches of sly humor that almost disarm 


criticism. 

Here are a few of his ‘‘Heresies” 

“We have substituted for the art of architecture the 
art of dressing buildings according to the fashion.” 

‘Esthetic beauty in a building is ‘essentially the same 
as that of sculpture. It results from the expression of a 
plastic idea.”’ 

“Our architecture does not express plastic ideas but 
historico-social ideas.” 

“It is founded upon social snobbery.” 

‘Modern conditions and modern science have put into 
the hands of architects the greatest opportunity in the 
history of the world. They have missed it completely.” 

These Heresies, in themselves, may not look very 
alarming, but when the lecturer began “to extenuate and 
mitigate’ them, the architects present began to feel un- 


It is as near 


This he did with his well-known dialectical 


j 


cdntarable: and when The Times reported the lecture 
fully, with the i importance of a good place. The Architect 
entreated the press to pass a self-denying ordinance, “and 
give absolutely no report of such foolish sayings and 
doings.” 

But the mischief was done. The storm had broken, 
and the popular newspapers chuckled over Mr. Fry’s 
statement that Portland Place is the only roadway in’ 
London. that gives one space to spread the wings of 
one’s civic consciousness, and that Waterloo Station is 
a miserable and interminable series of glass and iron 
hutches built on the “cosy corner” basis. 

Sensible men know that when Sir Reginald Blomfield 
excused or explained the badness of most modern Brit- 
ish architecture by saying that the majority of modern 
buildings are not designed by architects but by builders, 
he was simply making : a confession of the lack of author- 
ity of the official architectural bodies. 

What should be done? The public must be educated. 
The public’ must insist on better buildings, refuse to 
employ architects who produce bad buildings, and decline 
to live in houses where the builder is his own architect. 
Many sunsets will fall on Waterloo Bridge before this 
happens. Architectual storms, though noisy, and a 
nuisance to officialdom, will hasten the day. 


Editorial Notes 


EvEN Jerome K. Jerome never conceived of three 
men in a boat, to say nothing of the anchor, able to vanish 
mysteriously into the air for about four months and then 
return jauntily to harbor with a collection of aerial photo- 
graphs of nearly every headland, inlet, and island from 
Sydney to Launceston. The wonderful cruise of the 
flying boat Seagull, owned by a patriotic Sydney mer- 
chant, has assuredly made Australian history i much 
the same way that the Martin bombers recently taught 
the American navy a lesson off the coast of Virginia. 
The Seagull rode a gale at anchor, remained on the water 
through a storm, and kept aloft cheerfully in a 40-mile- 
an-hour-wind ; she repaired her only casualty, a spark 
plug, by dropping to rest on the Pacific Ocean, changing 
the plug. and flying off again, unheeding her consort, the 
toiling little motor schooner. This remarkable voyage 
has shown the Commonwealth that in the squadron of 
flying’ boats under order from Britain she possesses a 
potent means of defense. Australia, then, has reason to 
congratulate herself on the result of‘ Mr. Lebbeus Hor- 
dern’s experiment, and some day the Seagull may be 
preserved with the giant Vickers-Vimy, which bore Sir 
Ross Smith from London to Adelaide. 


Mr. Tony L «pKin’s sage remark that the cream 
of the correspondence is inside the envelopé may be 
adapted with equal truth to books; for the literary cream 
of most volumes is certainly that portion that is found 
within the binding, particularly in modern times when 
the binding of books commonly bears the unmistakable 
imprint of economy and utility. But it was not always 
so, as may be judged from a new and in many ways ex- 
ceptional book catalogue issued by a London firm of book- 
sellers. The catalogue names rare books, the value of 
which depends not on the reading matter of the volumes, 
but on the bindings. Collectors of books for their bind- 
ings are comparatively few, yet there was a time when 
the craftsmanship bestowed upon a binding gave it an 
artistic worth little less than that of the reading matter 
within. Books were not so lightly purchased and sold in 
those days. 


Lorp CrAwrorp, the first British Commissioner of 
Works and Public Buildings, has raised the hopes of all 
who want to see the last of the ugly wooden huts that 
disfigure the parks and public gardens of London. A 
Gilbertian situation is to the hand of any playwriter who 
will take the trouble to go as far as Buckingham Palace 
and turn toward the bed of the once ornamental piece of 
water chosen as the site of the Ministry of Shipping 
for its aquatic qualities. The ministry has gone the way 
of many war relics, but the buildings still remain, alas! 
Instead of a pleasant stretch of water, Londoners, dur- 
ing these summer days, have looked upon the mysterious 
whitewashing and decorating of one of the empty, ugly 
huts, presumably for the use of the staff of the ministry 
that no longer exists. 


A PRETTY exercise of wit was made a year ago when 
Sir Hugh Allen proposed to take a piano-organ down 
Whitechapel way to prove that the children of the mean. 
streets would take as kindly to good music as to bad 
music. The London County Council has come to agree 
with him. It has decided that London children are to 
have more opportunities for musi¢ and dancing; and to 
this end it has arranged for piano-organs to be played in 
some of the smaller gardens. ‘The little ones may dance 
if they wish to,” the announcement runs. The little ones 
will most assuredly require no urging. It is just another 
waymark showing how far opinion has traveled since 
the time when children regarded grass in the public parks 
as “‘what you have to keep off.” 


“THE best will do for us,” is a saying at Beckenham, 
in Kent, whose men have always made a name for them- 
selves in song or story. Earl Haig being unable to unveil: 
the Kent war memorial, Sergeant Hanscombe was asked 
to,do it. The sergeant, who distinguished himself in the 
war, is now plying his trade as a dustman. Portraits of 
him are appearing in the press with his basket over his 
shoulder and-a smile on his earnest face. The choice is 
a happy one, and is acceptable to Earl Haig, as well as 
to other contributors: to the memorial: besides it is a 
good precedent, and one likely to be followed by other 
committees who have, often in their midst “one of the 
best” without going outside to search for him. ; 


THE use of the expression “Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia’ upon the statue of Washington unveiled in London 
has caused surprise among those who believed that the 
State of Massachusetts was the only one which could use 
that title. As a fact, there are two other states. which 
share with them the honor, namely, Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky. However, Virginia, by a sort of loose termi- 
nology is also entitled to call herself a dominion. And 
now comes Malta with the same privilege. When will it 
be Ireland’s turn? , | 


